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RING not trifling tales to me 
B Here in the green shade of the tree: 
Nor webs of spidery thought that bind 
To earth the free wings of the mind. 


But if there be some voice that sings 
The heart away from vexing things— 
Born of man’s birth, yet rich and fine 
As streams that laugh, as stars that shine, 
Keyed to the music of the breeze, 
Blithe with the gladness of the trees, 
Deep as the word the prophet spoke, 
Patient, like God’s thought in the oak, 





As genial-humorous as the gay 
| Smile of the wise on a troubled day, 
Alert, foreseeing, strong and clear 
As the great changes of the year— 
That great companionship and deep 


Here in the cool shade let me keep. 


Written for The Congregationalist by 
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Educational 





THEOLOGICAL 


MASSACHUSETTS 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Thorough training for college men and for those who 

are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers. Expenses low. Chances for self-help. 
9ist year opens Sept. 26,1906. For Catalogue, etc., 
apply to WARREN J. MOULTON , Corresponding Sec’y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Bridgewater, Mass. 

Regular courses. ge courses for college grad- 
nates and teachers of experience. First-class gymna- 
sium. Entrance examinations June 28-29, Sept. 11-12. 
Address, ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


—- oF — 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
THEOL 


Announcement for 1906-07, Now Ready. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Complete Faculty. Every facility for college ane. 
Opens 59th year Sept. 26,1906. Address PROF. H.M 
OTT, sd Ashiend Boulevard, Caicage, i. 








Conn} ECTICUT, “HARTFORD. 
A Training Sehool for the Chris- 
HARTFORD : tian Ministry. Open to College 
Graduates 0: ig Denominations 
on equal term 


THEOLOGICAL 
srectayacon naan oerecs: SEMINARY 


Religious Peda on 
Sept. 26, 1906. yo A HE DEAN. 


The Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 


A ced Course for graduates of Colleges and 
Theological Seminaries. Th 4 leads to a degree 

Diploma Course propeses young men and women 
for positions as salaried Bible school superintendents, 
primary superintendents, normal teachers, field secre- 
taries, missionary workers = Teac assistants. 22d 
year begias September 26, 

Address Tan DEAN, Hartford, Conn. 











- NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


TILTON SEMINARY 


For rome Men and Women. General Courses. 
Certificate i mits to leading colleges. Music, Art, Phy- 
sical Train Location healthful. New gymnasium, 
swimming ak Out-door sports. Terms very moderate. 
Catalogue and book of views 

GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Principal, Tilton, N. H. 











MASSACHUSETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY 


Ashburnham, Mass. Aims—Health, scholarship and 
character. Graduates in 25 colleges and technical 
schools. Endowment makes expenses moderate. $250 
ayear. Send for catalogue to 

8. COWELL, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 


Boston University 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of every 
kind. 


College of Liberal Arts 


Address Dean W. M. Warren, 12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 


Address Asst. Dean C. W. Rishell, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 


Address Dean Melville M. Bigelow, Isaac Rich Hall, 
Ashburton Piace. 


School of Medicine 


Address Dean J, P. Sutherland, 295 Commonwealth 


Graduate Department 


Philosophical and Literary Courses. For graduates 
only. Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 12 Somer- 
set 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President 





Massacun SETTS, Boston. 
Miss Annie Coolidge Rust’s 
Froebel School of Kindergarten 
Normal Classes. 


Regular and Special Courses. 


1sth Year. 


99 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass. 











MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


THE GILMAN SCHOOL 


Also calied 
for Girls The Cambridge School 


Cambridge, Mass. 
ae LOWELL. 


ers Hall School 


R O€ iris. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 
Wells, Me Bok oke. Beautiful grounds. Golf; 
‘ennis, Fietd Hockey, Horseback 


Riding. 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Principal, Lowell, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


Walnut Hill School 


NATICK, MASS. A college penmeeete school for 
ase *Seventeen miles from, Bosto: 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 
MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
REV. SAMUEL V. —— M., D. D., President. 


72d year begins Sep 1906. Endowed college pre- 
perates Ocbtintcater t, ptm Advanced courses for 
igh school graduates and others. Artand Music. Ex 
eo teachers; native French and —e— yond 
rath mnasium, with resident instructor; ten 
Ket-ba field- hockey golf. Steam and electricity. go 
tifully and healthfully located, within thirty miles of 
Boston. For catalogue a views address, WHEATON 
SEMINARY, Norton, 8 











MASSACHUSETTS WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL cove Wisit Sass 


A superior school; instruction ; aay soe 
and — training ; athietie a director. Summer A a 
in Maine . H. PILLSBURY, A. M., 





MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


West Newton, Massachusetts. 
54th year. Combines equipment and instruction of 
the large school with perso inspiration of the small. 
New building with gymnasium and swimming bath. Past 
year, 69 pupils, 10 teachers. ALBERT E. BAILEY, A. B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Cirils. wity aed Section of WORCESTER, MASS. 
Z@ist year. Cethegs [beg mee geno General and Special 
courses. Scholarships for best college preparatory work. 

ymnasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home for giris 
if needed. Ylustrated booklet free. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Worcester, Mass. 

For the thorough preparation of teachers for public 
schools. Unsurpassed facilities for practice-teaching 
in actual ongoing schools. 

Tuition and use of all books free. 

Examination for admission, June 28 and 29. 

For catalogue and circular giving full information, 
address E, H. RUSSELL, Principal. 








FLORIDA 
FLORIDA, WINTER PARK. 


Winter Park, Fla. 
Departments: College, Academy, Music, Expression, 
Fine Arts, Domestic ‘and Industrial Arts, Business; 
highest star<ards, best instruction, lowest expenses; 
perfect climate, pure water, no malaria, open-air life; 
no death in twenty-one ears; all field and aquatic 
sports. W. F. BLACKMAN, PH. D., PRESIDENT. 











Educational 





E FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
en tntcane i Minneapolis ; San Francisco: 
Los Angeles. ual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to oepenes, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schoo 
we. 0. PRATT, Manager. 











The Congregationalist 
will be pleased to furnish its subscribers 
information about any school or college 
whose announcement appears in these 
columns. We will, upon request, obtain 
circulars, catalogues and other details at 
no expense to the subscribers. Address 
Educational Department, 
The Congregationalist. 
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VERY Low RATES TO CALIFORNIA AND RETURN 
VIA NICKLE PLATE ROAD —Special low rate tick- 
ets on sale to Los Angeles or San Francisco and 
return, daily June 24 to July 6. First-class and 
good returning until Sept. 15. Liberal stopover 
privileges. For full particulars write L. P. Burgess, 
N.E. P. A., 206 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


NEw YorRK CENTRAL “ FouR-:TRACK SERIES” 
DESCRIPTIVE SUMMER LITERATURE, INCLUDING 
ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS, NIAGARA FALLS, 
THOUSAND ISLANDS, ETC.—Agents of the Boston 
& Albany R. R. are receiving a supply of the various 
issues of New York Central “ Four-Track Series” 
of descriptive summer literature of the Adirondack 
Mountains, Thousand Islands, Niagara Falls, ete. 
These folders are highly descriptive of these places 
and the maps they contain are valuable assistance 
to every traveler. Copies may be secured on appli- 
cation to agents. R. M. Harris, City Agent, 366 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE IDEAL VACATION.—It may be enjoyed at 
small cost and in outing costumein Vermont. There 
are vacations and vacations. There’s the kind that 
cost from $3 to $5 a day, without many comforts, 
and there’s the Vermont vacation, which may be 
enjoyed at modest cost (for from $4 to $10 a week) 
in a region where there is to be found more real 
rest and sensible enjoyment than anywhere else 
in this part of the world. This is the ideal kind. 
This summer thousands of delighted visitors will 
be scattered among the green hills and along the 
shores of Vermont’s matchless-lakes and ponds, 
and, as had been said with truth, every dollar spent 
in good old Vermont will add a month to the life of 
every visitor. ‘‘Summer Homes Among the Green 
Hills” describes and pictures Vermont’s countless 
attractions. It isa handsomely made book of 150 
pages, 150 camera pictures, and is sent for 6-cent 
stamp on application to T. H. Hanley, Central Ver- 
mont Railway, 360 Washington Street, Boston. 


“ TWELVE O’CLOCK EXPRESS” AND “40'CLOCK 
LIMITED” BETWEEN BOSTON AND NEW YORK IN 
FIVE AND ONE HALF Hours —Seginning with the 
summer time-table, in effect Sunday, June 10, the 
“Springfield Line” trains via Boston & Albany 
R. R. will be quickened as follows: “12 o’clock 
Express” and “4 o’clock Limited” reduced to five 
and one-half hours; “9 o’clock Express” changed 
to 9.15 A. M., making the run in six hours. The fol- 
lowing is equipment of trains: 915 a. M., Buffet 
Parlor Cars; 12 Noon, Dining and Parlor Cars; 
4 p.Mm., Dining and Parlor Cars; 11.15 Pp. Mm, Pull- 
man Sleepers. Similar schedules returning from 
New York. All trains carry vestibuled day coaches, 
so that no extra fare is charged, unless Pullman 
accommodations are required. For reservations 
apply City Office, 366 Washington Street, Boston. 


BOOKLET ON TWIN RAILROAD TRAINS.—The 
first railroad trains in this part of the country to 
be singled out as worthy of a booklet are the “‘ New 
England States Limited,” the new twin Central 
Vermont Railway flyers between Boston and Mon- 
treal via White River Junction. A booklet having 
as its title the name of the new trains has just been 
put out by the Central Vermont Company especially 
to call the attention of summer vacation and tourist 
travelers to the thoroughly up-to date and splendid 
equipment of the limited trains and incidentally to 
point out the scenic beauty of Vermont, its charm 
as a vacation state and the attractiveness of the 
Central Vermont route through the Green Moun- 
tains, the famous Winooski Valley and the Lake 
Champlain region. Copies of the booklet may be 
had, upon application, at the Boston office of the 
Central Vermont Railway, 360 Washington Street. 


DEVELOPING THE TRUE WOMAN.—Magnificent 
facilities of Lasell Seminary for teaching practice 
as well as theory of woman’s work in woman’s 
sphere. It would be difficult, indeed, to find in the 
entire educational field a more perfect opportunity 
for study and instru:tion in the practical as well as 
ideal branches of woman’s education than is availa- 
ble at Lasell Seminary for young women, at Auburn- 
dale, Mass. While it is a literary institution of the 
highest grade, it enjoys the distinction of being the 
first to combine courses of study in Household Eco- 
nomics with the usual intellectual work. It may be 
safely said that the work of developing the body 
and mind of the student to a fit condition for meet- 
ing the womanly duties of life, reaches at Lasell, its 
highest degree of perfection. Unusual advantages 
are offered in music, literature and art. The de- 
lightful location as a suburb of Boston (ten miles 
distant), being of especial value in these branches. 
The catalogue and other literature of Lasell Semi- 
nary are worthy the careful consideration of any one 
interested, and may be secured by addressing C. C. 
Bragdon, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 
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LEADING 
SUMMER BOOKS 


Uncle William 


By Jennette Lee . . . . . $1.00 
The Truth about Tolna 

By Bertha Runkle . .. . $1.50 
A Diplomatic Adventure 

By Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell . . $1.00 
In Old Bellaire 

By Mary Dillon... . . $1.50 
The Lady of the Decoration 

By Frances Little . . . . $1.00 
The Long Day 

Anonymous .... . Net $1.20 

postage llc. 


The Intellectual Miss Lamb 
By Florence Morse Kingsley $0.75 


The Shadow. of Life 
By Anne Douglas Sedgwick $1.50 


The Northerner 


By Norah Davis .... . $1.50 
Jules of the Great Heart 
By Lawrence Mott .. . . $1.50 























At Last a Perfect Calendar 


Is there a member of your family away from home? 
A friend in a distant State or in Foreign Lands? 
A friend in the Army or Navy? A Missionary? 
A fav orite Pastor, Teacher or Club President ? 
* shut-in " invalid friend ? 
A friend in any isolated place? 
(Look on Globes below.) 
INCLUDE THIS BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS 
GIFT IN YOUR SUMMER PLANS 
A Daily Calendar designed for individual 
preparation, or com Pi ya group of 
mutual friends contributing Greetings. 
EDWARD BOK says— 
““I know of no present that has ia it the possi- 
bility of more genuine pleasure.” 
Handsomely illuminated Back, set of artistically 
dated sheets, necessary fasteners for Leading. every- 
thing complete, ready to prepare, with our brochure 


‘Just How to Do It." 
Unlimited Possibilities— Literary, Artistic, Friendly. 
$1.00 Postpaid. 
FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR CO. 
New Britain, Conn. 
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AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Organized. May, 1828; Incorporated 
April, 1833. Object: to improve the moral social 
condition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and a 
aries; agente temperance homes and 

in | rts at home and abroad; provides libra. 
ries for Sutgo vegeais, De mblishes the Sailor’s Maga- 


sustain its work are solicited, and 
ttances of same are 4.4 uested to be made direct 
to the main office of the society at New York. 
CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., y 
WILLIAM C. STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rev. @. MOPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENOE C, PINNEO, Treasurer. 








The Congregational Way 


By Gro. M. Boynton, D.D. Net, 75 cents. 


This valuable book aims to do for the present gen- 
eration of Congregationalists what Dr. Dexter’s 
Congregational Handbook did for those of twenty, 
five years ago. The prevailing usages of the 
churckes are carefully described and the reasons 
therefor discriminatingly set forth. It has the in- 
dorsement of some of our ablest pastors, editors 
and administrators, who have given the author valu- 
able aid in its preparation. 


Che Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon Street CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Avenue 











THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 








ay So for subscri; [cee are. ‘ores clal recetp - =A ¢ 


woes astamp en rk sient the 
— of change of add address 


must reach this office on Friday to jneure C) 

of the paper of the following week to ne new afarese 
DISOCONTINUAN accordance with the almost 
universal wish of © our "iano, aeaase contin 
with sueh an Order all arresragos mt In connection 
with such an all must be paid. An 

order of discontinuance scan be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of © subscription. 








on, 14 Bnee to the tame, inches te the column. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents tipi agate line each in - 
according to contract. 
ge Le ene leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 





Per Year in Advance, $3; Single Copy, Ten Cents 


The Pilgrim Press 
The Congregational S. 8. and Publishing Society 
Boston and Chicago 
Luther H. Cary, Business Manager. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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FOR JUNE 
WEDDINGS 


There is no nicer present for the Clergyman 
to give the Brides than 


The Popular Wedding Book 


Our Marriage Vow 


The Service, which is practically the SAME AS THAT 
USED IN THE NEW PRESBYTERIAN book of Com- 
MON WORSHIP, and the Minister’s Certificate. 
Printed in pica type, 16mo (44x 6}), rubricated. 
Each copy in a white card-board box. 

The following style is for GENERAL USE with 
Certificate to be filled out by Clergyman of ANY 
denomination. 

No. 30. White Cloth, gilt edges, - - $0.75 net 

*,* Copies will be sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 

*,* The names of bride and groom, and date of mar- 


riage, will be stamped in gold on cover FREE if not 
more than two lines are required. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 
Publisher 
2 and 3 Bible Housee NEW YORK 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the ne), cost subscribers fifty cents each taser tion. 
Addsitonal lines ten cents each per insertion. 























Climbing Tour. For mental rest take a Climbink 
Tour over al! the White Mountains with * Experienced,” 
1064 Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 





Winthrop Beach. Two or three desirable rooms 
te rent with board. Quiet family, house near water. 
Special rates for June. Address “The Hawthorne,” 

. Barnard, Prop. 


Clerical Cashier, collector, cost clerk, timekeeper, 
shipping clerk and general office man wa anted ; rma- 
nent positions; call, write. Hapgoods, Suite 5 19, 309 
Broadway, New York. 


Entertainment at to} Cove, Mass., during 
July and August. ¢ _ close to ocean, view of three 
lighthouses. Chure and trolley near. Terms reason- 
able. Apply to Mrs. C. T. Hale, rigeon Cove, Mass. 


For Sale Cheap. A Kelsey, hand power pe 
press, chase seven by thirteen, with g supply oft 
and furnishings for job work. Fine cond 
thing for boys. Write H., Box 304, N. Bennington, ve 


Wanted, board by mother and son (12 years) during 
pin and August, in mountain region, New Hampshire 
ermont. Good country board and church privileges. 
References. Mrs. U. M. D., 54 Olney Street, Watertown, 
ass. 


—— wt, for Europe, understanding German and 
Frenc 500. pee gl electrical, po 
boukhcane r $25. tgnogranhe $1,000. Clerk 
Others on Die: Write Bu 88 Opportunity Co.,1 aioe 
Square, New Y 





For Sale, $500, a agg = — batt by Reuben 
Miamer. Titteen stops. racker system, 
4 ten feet six by elg he six, height fitecn-eight, in 

fine order and tone. Abely Treasurer Congregational 
Uhurch, Southport, Ct. 


Fp House in Newton Mass., suburb of Bos- 

n, very accessible by steam and electrics, to rent dur- 

ba ‘suminer, eight rooms and bath, modern, convenient. 

ier et, pleasant neighborhood. Low rate to right party. 

ferences. ae Owner, care The Congregational- 
Boston, 


A Lad rienced as secretary to clergyman and 
wish as collage rea registrar, ae ts van bad bea my y= —_ 
wis = een or a8 registrar 

La to lev. Dr. Bradford, Montclair, 
rhe | ae ~ me “yt L., 24, care The Congrega- 
Nonchon Boston, Mass. 


For Sale. Two Manual pipe organ, entiating con- 
cave pedal board. great, swell and pedal organ. Antique 
= case, electric moat. All made to order for expert 

rganists, near! , perfect condition. For studio, 
dwelling’ chure or chat l. A bargain at 38 Ad- 
dress Organist, 19, care Congregationalist, ‘ton. 


Byingten’s “A Quiet Talk —— = her 
Criticism and the Bible’ explains in po 

the nature, methods, claims, aventages" and ex- 
cesses of Higher ¢ Criticism. “It can be placed in the 
hands of the young as well as the old.”— Presbyterian 
Witness. Order 10 cent phiet, Enterprise Pub. Co., 
100 Cabot St , Beverly, ine 


For Sale. one Pews, plain oak, bent on semi- 
circle 20 ‘that ead seat face othe desk, the d desk being 
on HAS ape oe ree orth the room. —= acity, 

be used on a At or inclined floor. 


“he Glove Furniture Ha tenn Mich. 
by pews were recently instalied, are good as new, 
and are to be sold because 

Also a wpanannt 


churches. pe organ, maufac ‘actured 
J. W. Steere field, Mass. Address 
RA. Church, Randolph. Sorina 5 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
EMBALMERS 
2326 and eaus uae st. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern under — roof, in- 
i offices dressing 


‘and chapel. wae Ro. Roxbury 78 oF or 73. 
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The American Board Million Dollar Campaign | 
| 
3,695 The Greatest Need 2,132 | 

Churches out of 5,827 have Churches out of 5,827 have 
not yet contributed to the of the sent us an offering and are . 
Board by a general collection, rejoicing that they have a part ; 
‘eing 21 less than last week. “ in the : 
Is your church one of these? American Board Haystack Centennial Fund | 


We have received a check for $30 from a good friend who asks that it be applied to ‘“‘the greatest need of the | 
Board.”’ We at once turned it into the general treasury, as our greatest need at present is to cover our regular rf 
appropriations to the missions. What we need above everything else is to raise our million dollars by August 31. ; 
No special appeal can compare in importance with this necessity. If churches, Sunday schools or individuals wish 
their money to go to definite objects, and yet be under the regular appropriations, they can do so under the Forward 
Movement or the Station Plan. 


PROGRESS OF THE CAMPAIGN 


The receipts for May show a gain over the same months last year of $8,315.63 in donations and $3,642.20 in legacies. 
Our total gain to date including pledges is $150,382.66. Letters have recently been sent to all churches which’ have not 
contributed this year, and 332 replies have been received to date. Of these, 37 say they have taken a collection and 
will forward soon; 163 promise a collection before August 31; 14 will take a collection in the fall; 27 hope to take 
a collection; 22 will not take a collection; 18 say a collection is impossible on account of local conditions; 17 do 
not promise but say the church is in sympathy with the work; 27 others do not promise but say the pastor is in 
sympathy with the work; 7 say the church is not in sympathy with the Board. 
t The letters generally are encouraging, showing a very general desire to help in the campaign, and a deep 
interest in the work. We shall be glad to hear from others. 


WATCH THIS SPACE EVERY WEEK 


&& FRANK H. WIGGIN, Treasurer. CoRNELIUS H. Patron, Home Secretary. 

















Ready next week | 


Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 


CONISTON | 


By the author of * Richard Carvel,” “ The Crisis,” ete. 


Tol og 


RIDGE 
SCHOOL 


Wellesley Hills,Mass. 


Illustrated from pen drawings by 
Florence Scovel Shinn. Cloth, $3.50 
Characterized by Strength of Teachers. 
The many considerations of a boy’s life at 


Sere CONISTON 


been written about this school. Though it | 


may not influence a selection in favor of this By Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL 


school, it will be read with interest by all who 
are impressed with the equipment and meth- 
Will be published June 20, by 


ods that are essential for a thoroughly modern 
pre tory school. e 

This pamphlet, which has been prepared 
with care and illustrated with numerous pho- 
tographic reproductions, describes both by 
word and picture many details of the schoo 
life as well as the advantages, natural beau 
and historic interest of the school’s surround- 
ings. Sent without charge on request bv postal 
card or otherwise. Please address 


Dr. H. |. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, 
‘ Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


The Macmillan Company, 64-66 5th Ave, N. Y. 
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An “Around the World” Tour 





NORTHFIELD 


HYMNAL 








BY GEO. C. STEBBINS. 
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For pleasure, mission study, general observation, 
nine to ten months from October; Palestine, Egypt, 
India, China, Philippines, Japan, Korea, Hawaiian 
Islands. Small, select party, congenial friends, per- 
sonally conducted. Address 

Rev. J. E. KITTREDGE, D.D., Geneseo, N. Y. 
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Event and Comment 


Y WHAT secret have Mrs. Eddy 

and her helpers been able to kindle 
and feed the enthusiasm of the thousands 
who believe in her ver- 
sion of the common 
Christian faith? The answer, we believe, 
may be given in three words—she has per- 
suaded them to make their venture with 
God. Until that is accomplished, nothing 
really counts for much in the life of the 
would-be Christian. Her philosophy may 
be crude, her logic laughable, many of 
her facts no facts at all; but at least she 
requires and secures the coming face to 
face of God and the individual human 
soul and a venturing of faith which finds 
expression in daily life. If we had no 
higher thought of spiritual power than 
that of some vast and everywhere present 
force, ready to flow in where the will of 
man affords it an opening, the first condi- 
tion of utilizing that force would be to 
open the doors of the soul to give it en- 
trance—in other words, to venture upon 
it, as the chemist ventures upon chemical 
forces and the machinist upon mechanical 
forces. And here is just the point where 
all the churches stand in constant danger 
from pure intellectuality or the inertia of 
fixed tradition. Joy and enthusiasm are 
fruits of the personal experience which 
comes of venturing with God. Unless 
we heed Christ’s call to this venture, we 
have no power to move and hold men. 
We have not exhausted the possibilities 
of joy and strength with any call to life 
which does not include the demand for 
courage in experiment. And unless our 
Christianity offers that joy of personal 
acquaintance and experiment as a present 
thing and not a hope postponed beyond 
the grave we are outside the field of Jesus, 
whose favorite word is ‘‘ Now.” 


Venturing with God 


HRISTIAN SCIENCE and medical 
science have this week and the last 

had many thousands of representatives 
in Boston, all devoted to the 

ap mea art of healing diseases. The 
two classes hold opposing 

views of the nature of disease and its 
remedies. Yet they are nearer to agree- 
ment than they were a few years ago. 
With the approval of the directors of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital a Social 
Service Work is maintained for the treat- 
ment of persons who apply as patients 
whose ailments cannot be cured by drugs 
or surgical operations. The work is de- 
scribed in the Boston Transcript of June 2. 
The maladies of these persons are found 
to be the results of bad mental conditions, 
of which worry is one of the most prom- 
inent. Headache, indigestion and other 
diseases often are caused by anxieties and 
fears, which can be relieved by counsel, 
sympathy and encouragement.’ Laboring 
men unable to care for their families, 


women without knowledge of personal 
hygiene, mothers who don’t know how to 
feed their babies, get advice, instruction 
and cheer from unpaid workers who visit 
them in their homes and share their bur- 
dens and often are able to remove them. 
When the mind is relieved health returns. 
It is said that 450 cases have been treated 
with encouraging results by these efforts 
since last October. The hospitals have 
had no organized method of treating dis- 
ease except by medicine for the body. 
The Christian Scientists claim that no 
disease needs medicine for the body. 
Neither the medical fraternity nor the 
Christian Scientist has mastered all the 
secrets of the healing art. It may be 
that as prejudices give way each class 
may learn from the other. 


LL FACTIONS of the Democratic 

party save that led by Mr. Hearst 
seem to be uniting in support of Mr. 
Bryan as Presiden- 
tial candidate in 1908, 
and when he comes home from his tour 
abroad he will be welcomed by many men 
and interests that were bitterly opposed 
to him when as candidate for President 
he last sought the votes of the people. 
On the other hand, many who then sup- 
ported him will not support him in 1908, 
if they have reason to believe that he has 
made concessions to conservative Demo- 
crats or that he is to stand for Jeffer- 
sonian individualism. Thus it has come 
about that by many to whom he once 
seemed a most dangerous radical he now is 
rated as a progressive conservative, and by 
many to whom he once seemed a much 
needed radical he is now deemed unneces- 
sarily conservative. The explanation of 
this surprising change in status is found 
more in the course of our history as a 
people during the past ten years than it 
isin Mr. Bryan. Events have happened 
in politics, in Federal legislation, in ex- 
posure of conditions in the business world, 
which have profoundly altered the popu- 
lar thought about party policies and the 
personalities of President Roosevelt and 
Mr. Bryan. 


Mr. Bryan Re-emerges 


¢¢\ 7ERY LITTLE theology, a great 
deal of spirituality and a lot of 
common sense,’”’ was the verdict passed 
eee nO eee upon the recent con- 
ar ference of the Amer- 
epee ana ican Board officials 
with its new missionaries, by one of the 
latter. His unstudied characterization 
doubtless reflects the judgment of the 
ten young men and women who were 
brought together in Boston previous to 
their sailing for their fields to become 
acquainted with one another and the per- 


: sonnel.and methods of the officials under 


whose general guidance they are to be. 


This was the second annual gathering of 
this type and in some respects was an im- 
provement on last year’s. The idea has 
now been carried out twice so success- 
fully that the conference will take. its 
place as one of the regular and impor- 
tant events in the Board’s year, modified, 
of course, from season to season by ex- 
isting conditions. It helps to create a 
mutual understanding which will serve as 
a basis of effective co-operation between 
the men in the Boston headquarters and 
the Board’s representatives on the field, 
for during the week ties of personal 
friendship, stronger than official bonds, 
are formed. Incidentally the assembling 
of these missionaries gives the Christian 
public an opportunity through such gath- 
erings as that at Mt. Vernon Church to 
take the measure of the outgoing men 
and women and to have a vivid illustra- 
tion before their eyes of the fact that 
some of our choicest youth are today 
dedicating themselves to the foreign serv- 
ice. A number of Boston pastors were 
helpful in carrying out the program of 
the conference, 


NE ENCOURAGING feature in 
movements looking toward union of 
denominations is the readiness of officials 
to co-operate, and indeed 

Oe naaations, to take the lead. Some- 
Union Movement *imes we hear it said that 
Officialism is an obstacle 

to union, but so far as our knowledge 
goes, the men whose positions might be 
involved by the consummation of union 
have been as zealous and sincere as any 
one else in the preliminary negotiations. 
This is pre-eminently true in the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church, some of whose 
editors and secretaries may not remain 
where they are when the details of the 
new combination are worked out. To us 
this willingness to participate in meas- 
ures whose immediate result to them- 
selves might not be advantageous is a 
sign that the spirit of God is in them. 
So glorious a result as Christian unity is 
not likely to come about without involv- 
ing hardship to certain persons, but pres- 
ent indications are that if the current 


union movements fail, it will not be 


through pressure and wire-pulling from 
within the circle of what is known as 
denominational officialdom. 


URDER in all its aspects has a ter- 
rible and perennial fascination for 
men, even in the most civilized commun- 
ities. The journalist of 

petra So af today knows this and 
er trades upon it. Mr. 
G. K.- Chesterton in a recent“leader on 
The Popularity of Murder contended that 
this interest of the people in murders was 
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not vulgar but classical, inasmuch as it 
reflects the interest in tragedy which has 
existed since the day of Cain, and which 
had its first ‘‘write-up”’ in the Book of 
Genesis. Largely as the result of ‘trial 
by newspaper,’’ which is a method fast 
encroaching on the more formal, digni- 
fied and safe trials by the courts, senti- 
ment favorable to Tucker, a Massachu- 
setts murderer, has been worked up, and 
has brought unprecedented pressure to 
bear on Governor Guild for commutation 
of the death sentence. The governor, 
with admirable regard for the convicted 
man’s interests, thoroughly investigated 
the case, gave opportunity for production 
of new evidence, heard arguments of 
counsel for the state and the convicted 
youth, and decided that the man must 
suffer the penalty of death provided by 
the law and decreed by the court; and on 
June 11 Tucker was executed by electric- 
ity. Governor Guild has passed through 
a trying ordeal with credit and enhanced 
reputation. 


HE YEAR-BOOK for 1906 giving 

the statistics for 1905 is nearly com- 
pleted. Secretary Anderson furnishes for 
us the principal sum- 
maries. The net gain 
of churches is twelve, 
and the total is 5,931. Hawaii is credited 
with nine new churches, Porto Rico two 
and Alaska one, all connected with the 
work of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. The total membership is 684,- 
322, a net gain of 10,601. This is a larger 
growth than in any year since 1896. Sun- 
day schools, not including those uncon- 
nected with churches have a membership 
of 668,736, a net loss of 2,814. Young 
people’s societies have 156,169 members, a 
loss of 9,099. Benevolent contributions 
are $2,358,024, a net gain of $187,120. 
Home expenditures were $8 490,212, a net 
increase of $106,645. This year for the 
first time the Woman’s Boards of Foreign 
Missions will appear in tabulated reports 
with the other societies. The average 
annual gain in church membership for the 
last ten years has been a little less than 
7,000. Measured by this standard last 
year’s growth was encouraging. But the 
standard is low as compared with other 
vigorous denominations. The small gain 
in the number of churches is of course 
partly due to the unusual restriction on 
the Home Missionary Society from lack 
of funds. With generous gifts to that 
society next year’s report should be much 
more encouraging. 


Congregationalists 
in the United States 


REGON’S ELECTION of a Demo- 

cratic governor and Republican con- 
gressmen last week is of less importance 
to students of govern- 
mental evolution than 
the verdict of the people themselves on 
issues of present-day politics, which they 
have decided in that state to a greater de- 
gree than in any other in the Union to 
settle for themselves rather than leave 
to their representatives in the state legis- 
lature. One may agree or not with the 
writer in the June Atlantic who deplores 
this radical departure from the past in 
Oregon, but it is not an isolated phenom- 
enon. It is symptomatic of a world tend- 
ency, a8 modern democracy is growing 
increasingly distrustful of the ethical 
soundness of its representatives in na. 


Direct Legislation 
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tional and municipal legislatures and of 
their ability to put the interests of the 
people as a whole above party, class or 
personal interests. Hence democracy to- 
day is doing one of two things, it is either 
centralizing law-making as well as law- 
enforcing power more and more in single 
men technically known as executives, or 
it is reverting to a verdict of the entire 
electorate on questions at issue. This it 
does through the initiative and refer- 
endum, as in Oregon, or, as in the case of 
the city of Newport, R. I., which has 
just given up city government with a rep- 
resentative legislature, for a return to the 
old town meeting method of government 
with some modifications.—The vote in 
Oregon against woman’s suffrage was 
decisive. 


MERICAN ROMAN CATHOLICS’ 

foresight has provided that church 
with several fraternal orders established 
with the sanction of 
the clergy and pos- 
sessing all of the merits of such orders 
without those secular and anti religious 
features which have created such hostility 
between the Church and the secret orders 
in Europe. The largest and wealthiest of 
these American fraternities, known as 
the Knights of Columbus, met last week 
in New Haven, Ct., and dedicated a com- 
modious and expensive headquarters fac- 
ing on the historic ‘‘Green.”” They were 
welcomed by the authorities of Yale Col- 
lege as well as by the officials of the city, 
and in addition to the transaction of busi- 
ness and legislation affecting the stability 
and extension of the order they heard ad- 
mirable addresses from Cardinal Gibbons, 
Justice Morgan O’Brien and other able 
leaders in the Church. Justice O’Brien 
was especially wise and apt in his refer- 
ences to possible and desirable comity 
of action between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants in fighting those who war 
against the fundamentals of our repub- 
lican and Christian type of civilization. 
This order furnishes the Church with a 
closely articulated brotherhood of more 
than 170,000 members, grouped in 1,100 
councils scattered throughout this coun- 
try, Canada, Hawaii and the Philippines, 
The insurance ‘side of this order’s work 
furnishes the members with a material 
appeal which is proving attractive, and 
thus far sound in its administration. 
Using this organized lay force the hier- 
archy are finding it easier to bring certain 
aims of the Church to pass, since it is 
only one of several organizations grouped 
together in a federation, which exists to 
further the Church’s aims, spiritual and 
practical. The Knights of Columbus are 
responsible for endowing a chair at the 
University in Washington; they pledged 
themselves last week to back the Paulist 
order in its missionary propaganda among 
Protestants; and they are a force to be 
reckoned with by all who would keep ap- 
prised of religious agencies at work in 
this country. 


Knights of Columbus 


EVEN YEARS of administration by 
the United States has wrought greater 
changes in Porto Rico than 400 years of 
Spanish rule, A new language 
ne is coming into common use, 
and with it not only new 

thoughts and activities, but new institu- 


tions. The people are awakening to the 
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expectant consciousness of afuture. Con- 
gregationalists are doing their part in this 
regeneration of the beautiful island with 
its million of inhabitants. They began 
promptly through the American Mission- 
ary Association when the United States 
took possession of the territory. Six and 
a half years ago Rev. Dr. John Edwards, 
the pioneer missionary of the association, 
preached his first sermon, at Fajardo, to 
@ congregation of seven persons. From 
that beginning have come six Congrega- 
tional churches with from twenty to two 
hundred members each, and twenty five 
preaching stations. A church building 
seating 400, erected by our Church Build- 
ing Society, was dedicated at Fajardo last 
February, Sec. J. W. Cooper preaching 
the sermon, which was interpreted into 
Spanish by a young Venezuelan preacher. 
At Santurce, the most promising educa- 
tional opportunity on the island under 
Protestant control, says Dr. Cooper, is 
the Blanche Kellogg Institute, in the care 
of the American Missionary Association. 
During these seven years of occupation 
the United States Government has built 
more miles of roads than the island ever 
before had. It has established an educa- 
tion system with 1,000 public schools and 
1,200 teachers, has organized an efficient 
police force, and done much to promote 
the public health and morals. In such 
old communities awakening to new life 
with the impulse of new freedom the 
Christian Church has her greatest oppor- 
tunities. 





BLOT on Great Britain’s escutcheon 

which she must needs soon efface is 
her protected industry of opium grown in 
India and forced on 
the Chinese. The 
present prime minister, the secretary for 
India, Mr. Morley and three hundred 
members of Parliament are known to 
favor a reversal of the policy which 
seventeen years ago was supported by the 
report of a Royal Commission. Leading 
British journalists, as well as publicists, 
are now in line with what has been the mis- 
sionary opinion for decades, and it seems 
likely that before many years—possibly 
only months—have passed the attitude of a 
nominally Christian nation will be more 
in harmony with the ethics of Jesus. The 
contrast between the ideal and the actual 
is made more acute, of course, by the 
policy of Japan, the non-Christian nation, 
which as far back as 1838 faced the matter 
seriously and decided to protect her peo- 
ple from the curse. Australia, also, has 
prohibited the importation of opium, 
save for medicinal purposes, and the 
United States has gone about ridding the 
Philippines of the traffic in a right sum- 
mary and scientific way. The argument 
for retaining the traffic doubtless will be 
one of revenue, but as the Scottish Re- 
view says, if the traffic is morally wrong 
it must be abolished and the deficit must 
be made good, not by India, but by the 
great and wealthy nation which paid 
twenty million pounds to free the slaves. 


British Opium Traffic 


ARL ROBERT EDUARD VON 
HARTMANN’S death at his home 

in Berlin, June 6, removes one of the 
most penetrating thinkers 

A Pusacher of and consistent advocates 
of theoretical pessimism 

that the last century bred, a man whose 
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life, however, like that of many another 
thinker with the same point of view, 
was obedient to duty and was practi- 
cally optimistic in tone. His master- 
piece — Philosophie des Unbewussten— 
had passed through many editions in Ger- 
many and been translated into many other 
languages. Along with Nietzsche he had 
exercised a by no means beneficent in- 
fluence on modern Germany, and was 
responsible in part for the waning of the 
idealism which once characterized the 
German nation when her ideals were 
other than commercial and military. 


MPEROR WILLIAM journeyed to 

Vienna last week and fraternized 
with the head of the Dual Monarchy. 
Reaffirmation of the 
strength and dura- 
bility of the Triple 
Alliance between Germany, Austria and 
Italy was made, and that it nominally 
does stand cannot be denied. The best 
opinion of Europe, however, is against 
belief in its remaining anything more 
than nominal long, as Italy sooner or 
later will detach herself to go openly 
where her sympathies now lie, namely, 
with France, England, Spain, and Rus- 
sia perchance, which nation King Ed- 
ward VII. is maneuvering to bring into 
harmony with the Powers that have for 
their object the isolation of Germany. 
Signs multiply of a coming Anglo-Rus- 
sian understanding supplementary to that 
between Great Britain and France and 
between Great Britain and Japan. If 
this end be gained by Edward VII. and 
Earl Grey, a new day for Europe and Asia 
will dawn. Political conditions in both 
Great Britain and Russia make now for 
relations of amity and for ending the 
strife which has become traditional and 
chronic. Popular forces in both coun- 
tries are hostile to militarism and un- 
necessary war. 


Realignment of the 
Powers in Europe 





Thoughtful Books and Thought- 
ful Readers 


The real distinction among books is 
between those which are provocative and 
those which are destructive of thought. 
And this, pushed a stage further back, is 
really a distinction of persons in con- 
trasted moods of strength or weakness. 
A powerful and thoughtful mind will get 
a hundred suggestions from a perusal of 
the directory, while a feeble one yawns 
over Isaiah or Shakespeare. Abbé Felix 
Klein in describing his travels in America 
was not far wrong as to common tendency 
and general effect when he characterized 
eur daily papers as ‘“‘an infallible foe of 
thought.” But for all their faults and 
failures the worst of them need not be such 
a foe, if the reader instead of yielding to 
its influence will take from it only food 
for thought and enrichment of knowl- 
edge. 

It is sadly true that the world is flooded 
with foolish books, but they would be 
harmless enough and soon forgotten if 
the world were not so largely populated 
with foolish persons. There issomething 
pitiful in the confession of weakness 
which lays the sin of thoughtless read- 
ing to the full page and not to the blank 
leaf of the mind. Who compels us to 
read foolish books? Or to read wise ones 


so carelessly that they run through the 
mind like water through a spout, leaving 
only rust and discolorment behind? Make 
thyself wise before thou complainest of 
the foolishness of books. The eyes are 
nothing without the mind, and the man 
who reads what is set before him without 
discrimination really belongs in some 
asylum for the feeble-minded. 

The point of distinction which puzzles 
many comes with the opportunity of what 
we call ‘‘summer reading,’ the use of 
books for distraction and not for study. 
‘‘Am I never to launch myself upon the 
sea of story without a thought?’’ Now 
to deny the use of anodynes in reading 
would be as foolish as to deny them to 
the doctors in disease. But thought finds 
its opportunity in choice of when and 
how. There is a chloral habit, an opium 
habit and a romance habit. The true use 
of anodynes is to prepare body and mind 
for later clear-eyed and full. powered 
work. Mind and body rest in different 
ways; for the body sleep, for the mind 
distraction. What you seek in romance 
is not suspense of consciousness, but its 
withdrawal from a painful to a painless 
world. Evenin romance, if you are some- 
thing more than a conduit to receive and 
empty words, you become aware of the 
quality of the company you keep. And 
all the while that wonderful undercurrent 
of unconscious, or half-conscious thought, 
is enriching your experience and laying 
up material in store. 

It must be confessed that the plea for 
thoughtful reading is, nine times out of 
ten, a plea for the reading of old books. 
We have said so much in other columns 
of the new books of the year, that a word 
in favor of the unread great books of the 
past will be herein place. Why not let 
this vacation opportunity be forever asso- 
ciated with some masterpiece of litera- 
ture, with Dante or Shakespeare, or Dick- 
ens or Thackeray? You need not make 
a@ toil and burden of it. All the great 
books were written for common men. 
Surely you underestimate yourself if you 
think you are incapable of appreciating 
something at least, of books which the 
best judges of the centuries are agreed in 
praising. 

The highest pleasure, even of romance, 
is inseparable from deliberate thought. 
The hectic glow of hasty discovery in 
pursuit of a plot is fever, not health. 
Why not turn at once, if you must know, 
to the last page, as some are not ashamed 
todo. A story read aloud with congenial 
friends is worth a dozen pursued in this gal- 
loping consumption. A romance spread 
over a week is seven times as enjoyable 
as seven poured in—and out—between 
sleep and sleep. And over and above this 
heightened pleasure, there is no such 
sifter of stories as deliberate, thoughtful 
reading and especially reading aloud. 





Rey. F. B. Meyer, preaching the annual 
sermon in connection with the London Mis- 
sionary Society recently, dwelt upon the 
changed point of view of the evangelical 
Christian world of late years with respect 
to the condition of the heathen after death. 
“The conception,” he said, ‘‘of countless 
millions of the population of the globe pour- 
ing in one side of a cataract into a bottom- 
less pit no longer gripped or held the mind 
or the imagination.’?’ He has no doubt that 
myriads of souls who lived and died with 
no other torch than that of natural reason 
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have entered into the kingdom. Naturally 
he did not fail to point out, that notwith- 
standing this altered point of view, there 
still rests a duty upon those who are Chris- 
tians to set forth in word and deed before 
non Christians the claims of Christianity. 





The Probe and the Packers 


Messrs. Neill and Reynolds have been 
before a House of Representatives’ com- 
mittee during the past week, and under 
cross-examination have refused to retreat 
from their charges. President Roosevelt 
has submitted to the legislators yet an- 
other report made by Federal inspectors 
prior to and independent of the Neill- 
Reynolds report confirming it. Evidence 
from Chicago from various sources, jour- 
nalists and social settlement workers, as 
well as advertisements of the packers 
themselves, indicates that the past week 
has seen a cleansing of buildings, intro- 
duction of appliances and arrangements 
needed to provide sanitary conditions, 
and an earnest effort to meet the storm 
of criticism, even in the Chicago press, 
which at last dares to speak. 

The constitutional point at issue raised 
by some opponents of the President’s 
policy, as to whether there is authority 
for Federal inspection and control to the 
degree now urged, is one that must be 
faced later as Congressional action comes 
before the courts; but dread of a possible 
adverse ruling will not keep Congress 
from action, although there may be re- 
casting of the Beveridge amendment. 
The people just now are more in evi- 
dence than thecourts. We doubt whether 
the close relation between politics and 
“high finance”’ is such now as to make 
it safe to trust adequate inspection of the 
packing houses to men dependent on local 
authorities; and adequate inspection the 
people of the country at large are bound 
to have. 

Reports from Europe indicate two 
things: a general determination to exer- 
cise most rigid supervision of food sup- 
plies coming from this country, and—to 
quote the London correspondent of the 
New York Sun—belief by the Old World 
“that American business methods are 
rotten.” ‘It will take more than a 
paper reorganization of the great life 
insurance companies,” says this corre- 
spondent, ‘‘ and a cleaning of the Augean 
stables at Chicago to restore European 
belief in American honesty and fair deal- 
ing.”’ Then he adds: “One thing and 
one thing only will have any real effect 
in Europe. When America begins to 
send its greatest criminals to jail, Europe 
will begin to believe that there is real 
standard of morality in the country.” 

The time has gone by in this country 
for anything short of strictest disciplin- 
ary action by all bodies intrusted with 
such power. We have built up—as ex- 
Justice Brown of the Supreme Court has 
recently said—a system of jurisprudence 
which gives every advantage to the indi- 
vidual charged with crime, and have for- 
gotten that society itself has rights. We 
permit the high and mighty to go scot-free, 
and discharge and punish subordinates. 
We allow litigation based on hairsplitting 
over legal technicalities to defeat the 
swiftness of punishment which always 
has been one of its greatest deterring 
factors. We have done evil as a people 
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and are now receiving our punishment in 
a lowering of our good name abroad. 
Americans who visit Europe this sum- 
mer must prepare for some awkward and 
humiliating moments. 





The Problems of Life 
Why Is So Much Evil Permitted * 


Frankly, we do not know, or at best 
we know only in part. Evil is the neces- 
sary shadow of free will—that is plain 
enough—but why it is allowed such wide 
latitude and destructive as well as self- 
propagating energy we cannot tell. The 
problem in its essence we must leave to 
the greater though perhaps not complete 
illumination of our risen life. Even then 
the problem may be deeper than our 
thought can fathom. Our comfort must 
be in the faith that among the purposes 
for which sin is allowed must be some 
plan of God that it shall be forever ex. 
posed and discredited. 

When we have faced the facts of our 
limitation in capacity to know, however, 
we may discover some helpful thoughts 
in our relation to this grim and threat- 
ening figure of too often triumphant evil. 
At least it puts us on our mettle. It is 
something to know the face of our foe, 
that we may arm ourselves for battle. 
We are here at the dividing of the ways. 
We may choose the good, or we may re- 
fuse it. We are under no illusion as to 
the quality of our enemy, and we only 
are to blame if we deceive ourselves as 
to our own attitude and aims. God has 
not deceived us; he has not pretended 
that this world is wholly good, or suf- 
fered us to go unwarned upon our way. 
Facing the facts of life, of good and evil, 
should have a bracing influence upon our 
souls, 

Does sin impeach God’s wisdom or 
his power? How are we to sit in judg- 
ment upon God? To this Job’s com- 
plainings came and when he stood 
before God to state his case he found 
himself put to silence. Are we not like 
the countryman who had never been be- 
yond the boundaries of his own town 
and disputed the statement of the geo- 
graphy that the river on which he lived 
had its general course from North to 
South? Along the borders of his fields 
it flowed from South to North. Shall 
the river of God’s purpose have no curves 
and turnings? 

Does the existence of sin give it a 
claim upon us for allowance and com- 
promise? That would mean alliance with 
it, to suffer or to perish with it in its 
final overthrow. Sufferance we must 
often give it, just as God suffers it, but 
only because we cannot reach or over- 
come it and dare not force our fellow- 
men when God has made them free. 
For, after all, sin is a word of person- 
ality. We are to love sinners and to be 
patient with them and help them if we 
can. But the punishment of sin belongs 
to God, as the punishment of crime be- 
longs to the social community. We are 
to wait and hope, letting the tares and 
the wheat grow together until the har- 





* Prayer meeting topic for June 17-23. Why Is 
So Much Evil Permitted? Luke 22: 39-71; Ps. 
12: 1-8; Rev. 2:.8-11. Evil as the shadow of free 
choice. The limitations of our vision. Does evil 
impeach God’s rule? Can we_ever compromise 
with evil? 


vest, sure that God knows the difference, 
that the time of sin is brief and that of 
righteousness and love eternal. 





In Brief 


There are seven Presbyterian elders in 
Chicago’s City Council. What a contrast to 
Boston’s! 





The new crop of D. D.’s is almost ready to 
be harvested. Congratulations in advance to 
the fortunate! 





After perusing this number of The Congre- 
gationalist you need not ask, What book shall 
I take with me this vacation? 


We have been able to satisfy all calls for 
back numbers of The Congregationalist, and 
have offers from several others to furnish 
them to any one who will pay transportation. 


Hartford dailies have printed extended ex- 
tracts from Professor Steiner’s articles relat- 
ing to that city. Will Timothy and Titus 
make similar use of this week’s contribution. 











Prof. George B. Foster of Chicago Univer- 
sity says that “‘the essence of man is the 
forward striving after a flying goal.’”’ That 
will do for a new definition of the strenuous 
life. 





**A cool auditorium ” is one of the attrac- 
tions which a city church that intends to do 
business all summer mentions on its cards of 
invitations. But it probably will be balanced 
by a warm welcome. 





Anything that indicates reverence by us, 
informal or formal, is welcome. Hereafter, 
by President Roosevelt’s order, all United 
States naval vessels are to salute Washing- 
ton’s tomb when passing by on the Potomac. 





Would we could accept all the invitations 
to Commencement which are being so gener- 
ously showered on us. To go from campus 
to campus in these lovely June days and view 
the festivities there taking place would mean 
for any man increase of faith and hope. 





In our Outing Number, July 7, we wish to 
present a brief survey of religious work 
carried on out of doors and should welcome 
facts as to meetings held in tent or in park, 
on boat or beach, on street corner or from 
gospel wagon. Material should reach us by 
June 23 





None of the religous journals nominally 
organs of the Presbyterian Church North is 
owned by the denomination. But with the 
merger with the Cumberland Presbyterians 
the pablishing house of the former body and 
its journal published at Nashville, become 
the property of the united denomination. 





The irony of evil often is suggestive. The 
Borough of Brooklyn, N. Y., finds that it has 
been buying from a local water supply com- 
pany water which was stolen from the city’s 
mains, and the president and chief owner of 
the private company is—of course—a poli- 
tician, in fact chairman of the Democratic 
State Committee. 





R. H. Nassau, for forty five years a mis- 
sionary in Africa under the Presbyterian 
Board, returned to this country last week. 
He knows the French Congo and German 
Cameroon districts thoroughly, and he says 
that the tales of cruelty in the Congo Free 
State under Belgian administration are not 
at all exaggerated. 


The House of Commons debate on the Edu- 
cation Bill is not without its wit and humor 
and smile-provoking anecdotes. Mr. Birrell, 
for instance, has been informed that recently 


a teacher was ‘heard addressing a boy thus: 


‘Stand up in the middle of the room, you 
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dirty little ragamuftin, and tell me what Jesus 
said about peacemakers.”’ 


The Episcopal Church of Scotland is to 
have a revised Prayer-Book. One of the 
bishops said that it was morally unwhole- 
some that dead rubrics should remain in the 
book long after they had ceased to be ob- 
served, and a revision committee was ap- 
pointed. The bishop’s apposite saying is no 
less applicable to some creeds. 


Those who have had difficulty in reading 
Science and Health, by Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy, 
and her latest message, published this week in 
the dailies, will be aided no doubt by the state- 
ment of an English disciple of Mrs. Eddy that 
‘one object of the book being written in its 
particular style is that it is a training of the 
sub-conscious mind, and the mere reading of 
it with resultant thinking is a purification of 
the mind.” 








An eminent scholar, and a popular teacher 
of the Bible, has written notes on the Sun- 
day school lessons for a weekly journal for 
sixteen years. He says he has never during 
all that time received one letter expressing 
appreciation of his work or gratitude for 
any service he has rendered in that work. 
No doubt there are Sunday school teachers 
who could match that statement and yet who 
believe their work has not been in vain. 


The judicial courts of our country are 





always to be regarded with respect. Yet 


they sometimes set the example of criticising 
unjust decisions—for instance the Superior 
Court of the United States says of the courts 
of Kentucky which three times have judged 
Caleb Powers guilty of murder—their deci- 
sions being three times set aside by the Court 
of Appeals, ‘“‘The trials of the accused 
make an exhibition of misconduct on the 
part of administrative officers connected with 
the trials which may well shock all who love 
justice and recognize the right of every human 
being accused of crime to be tried according 
to law.” 





The Home Office of the English Government 
has published the statement that on March 28 
a census taken of prisoners in England and 
Wales showed that they numbered 21,580. As 
to their religious affiliations 16,089 declared 
themselves of the Church of England and 
4,397 Roman Catholics. Of the 1,094 left, 257 
were Jews, 22 atheists and 26 of no religion. 
The remainder divided themselves among 
twenty-three denominations of whom fifty- 
three claimed to be Congregationalists. As to 
proportions these figures make eight prisoners 
to 1,000 communicants in the Anglican Church, 
and one to 8,000 communicants in Congrega- 
tional churches. 


The Republic, owned by the mayor of Bos- 
ton and edited for him by an editor recently 
imported from Washington whose rhetorical 
writings on things typically New Englandish 
are a weekly source of humor to the patient 
New England reader, has been moved by 
certain comments of Rev. Dr. A. J. Lyman 
on the Celt in America, to retort that ‘‘ Con- 
gregationalism has always been associated 
with the sort of American who believes de- 
voutly in mothers’ meetings, chicken pie 
socials and all the other paraphernalia of 
evangelical dissent.” Boyle O’Reilly knew 
Congregationalism better than this and so 
did James Jeffery Roche, and so does Mayor 
Fitzgeraid. But his editor! ! — 


The Crapsey trial has brought out public 
reaffirmations of the doctrine of the Virgin 
birth of Jesus by many of the bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, with the defin- 
ition of it as the simple statement of fact 
that he had no human father, that Jesus was 
the Person of God, which he could not have 
been if he had been born of human parents 
as human beings are. As Bishop Codman of 
Maine says: “ This is a law of nature—a birth 
of human parents niust’ prodate a human 
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person. On the other hand, the birth of a 
Virgin leaves room, so to speak, for the 
Person of God to enter.” It cannot be ques- 
tioned that this is the meaning of the creed 
“fas the Church hath received it.’’ 





A voice from the laymen is raised in Bap- 
tist journals of the Sonth. It is none other 
than Mr. R. H. Edmonds, editor of The Man- 
ufacturers’ Record, appealing to his fellow- 
laymen to awake to the evil effects on the 
Church of the present underpayment of the 
clergy and by their more generous provision 
for ministers’ needs to put an end, for one 
thing, to the evident drift away from the 
ministry of the choicest of Southern youth. 
Mr. Edmonds points out that when Southern 
farmers are getting ten cents per pound for 
cotton, when bricklayers are being paid $5 a 
day, and when the wealth of the South is in- 
creasing by bounds as it is, it is wicked to keep 
ministerial salaries at the low point they now 
are. 





The Methodist Episcopal Church carries on 
services in New England for ten different na- 
tionalities—Chinese, Danes, Finns, French, 
Germans, Greeks, Italians, Norwegians, Portu- 
guese and Swedes. Zion’s Herald, prompted 
thereto by ex-President Warren of Boston 
University, issued a ‘* polyphonian”’ number 
last week, illustrated with portraits and brief 
biographies of the many pastoral workers 
who are sheperding this multi-racial laity out 
of which the New England of tomorrow is 
to be made. Both the idea as it came from 
Dr. Warren and the working out of the same 
by Dr. Parkhurst, are deserving of praise. 
These names—Sabbarese, Giesregen, Len- 
narth, Cedarberg, Musso, Belleza, Walkama 
—how different they are from Alden, Bradford, 
Edwards and Winslow. Yet what is in a 
name, if back of it be or be not character 
and intellectual power and consecration! 





Testimony recently taken in Cleveland 
showed that the clergymen of a certain Ohio 
town had accepted oil from the Standard Oil 
Company’s agent which act in effect had 
closed their mouths when later an effort was 
made by the company to drive independent 
retail dealers of oil out of town. Comment- 
ing on this affair the Western Christian Advo- 
cate (Cincinnati) says: 


That the ministers of a not-distant city 
should have allowed themselves to have be- 
come immeshed in the toil of the Standard 
Oil Company, and so compromised themselves 
as to become impotent in this particular 
moral discussion, is to be greatly deplored, 
and that they should have sold themselves 
for a tin can of oil is hard of explanation. 
This particular corporation is on trial before 
the public, a moral issue is involved that 
needs clear thinking and calm judgment to 
decide. The minister, who by reason of his 
calling is so peculiarly fitted to get at the 
heart of the question, should keep himself 
freed from entanglements. 





Personalia 


President Hazard of Wellesley College, 
after six years’ labor, is to take a year of 
well-earned rest. 

Rev. C. F. Dole of Jamaica Plain, Boston, 
will be the Ingersoll Lecturer on Immortality 
at Harvard next year. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott has been given an 
LL. D. by the University of New York. He 
has earned the honor. 

Gen. O. O. Howard is to collaborate with 
Gen. S. D. Lee of the Confederate Army in 
writing a history of the Civil War. 

Richard John Seddon, prime minister of 
New Zealand, one of the largest figures in 
the history of Greater Britain’s development 
in the South Pacific, died suddenly last week. 

Hon. John.,W: Foster, ex-Secretary of State 
of the United States, has been appointed by 
the Chinese Government as one of its two 


representatives to The Hague Conference, 
which will probably meet in May, 1907. 

Rey. F. E. Clark, D. D., has just made a 
very encouraging Christian Endeavor journey 
in Turkey, Bulgaria and Hungary. In the 
latter country conditions both for Christian 
Endeavor and for evangelical Christianity are 
hopeful, but in Tarkey the outlook is less hope- 
ful. He is about to enter upon a series of 
meetings in England, and will follow this 
series with a few gatherings in Russia arfd 
Finland before the World’s Convention in 
Geneva. From the convention Dr. Clark ex- 
pects to turn his face homeward—‘“‘the best 
journey of all,” to his mind. 


Dr. W. J. Dawson is now established in his 
new home in Taunton, and his family share 
with him the pleasure in being domiciled in 
that attractive New England city. The father 
and mother with their six children make an 
attractive group in their first American pic- 
ture, taken by the staff artist of the Lynn 
Item. The oldest son, Coningsby, has been 
studying the past year at Union Seminary, 
and the oldest daughter, Muriel, who is a 
singer, expects to assist her father in his 
evangelistic work. He has one or two mis- 
sions arranged for already in the autumn, and 
most of July and August will be given to 
platform work at various Chautauquan assem- 
blages. Next spring he will probably go to 
Vancouver, B.C. Before settling in Taunton, 
Dr. Dawson and his family were the guests of 
Mrs. S. M. Caldwell of Lynn, and he preached 
in the First Methodist Church of that city last 
Sunday. 





Pencilings 


BY A PERIPATETIC 


The A. M. A. has just had a fine meeting 
in Boston. Not the A. M. A. which educates 
Negroes, Indians and Chinese and cares for 
men’s souls, but the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, members of which to the number of 
5,000, with as many more wives and women 
folks, took possession of the city and held it 
for five days, until the scouts of the huge 
Christian Science excursion arrived to dedi- 
cate the Eddy Stone Light House. Then the 
surgeons and drug givers left the city, classic- 
ally described as “a state of mind” to be the 
possession of those who find in Science and 
Health the be all, end all and cure all of 
every physical ailment. Personally I should 
have preferred to see the order reversed, but 
I am not insistent when I remember that 
“ the first shall be last.” 

a ° * 

Nothing has been spared in the way of ex- 
penditure of money or human effort to make 
pleasant and educating the visit of leading 
surgeons and physicians of this country and 
many distinguished men from Europe and 
from Japan. Social features have abounded, 
and the superb new group of marble structures 
which the Harvard Medical School will dedi- 
cate next fall has been used with effect, for 
social as well as professional ends, clinics and 
afternoon teas alternating. A grewsome ex- 
hibit of rotten and chemically treated beef 
from the Somerville abattoirs was provided 
to rouse to the fighting temperature the ire of 
the doctors against the Chicago horrors. The 
plan worked and various sections of the asso- 
ciation passed resolutions, heartily support- 
ing pure food legislation, and President Roose- 
velt’s crusade for better Federal inspection of 
the beef business. 

oe Fe 

Boston’s many hospitals and medical schools 
furnished abundant opportunity for clinics 
and study of cases, and every session of the 
meetings provided the various sections or 
groups of specialists with papers by experts, 
which were well worth traveling far to hear. 
It is significant. that the: president of this 
brilliant session of. the Association was a 
Minnesota surgeon, Dr. Maye, who, with his 
brother, at Rochester, a small city of the 
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North Mississippi Valley, has built up a hos- 
pital with an unequalled record for successful 
dealing with grave cases, one to which emi- 
nent men of the profession travel, both for 
treatment and enlightenment. Large cities 
have apparent advantages for professional 
study and experience, but when genius and a 
perfected system meet anywhere, then look 
out for life-saving on a large scale, and a 
triumph of remedial art. 
* bag 7 

Boston always has highly rated the physi- 
cian, and it has bred in the past and stil] has 
some very eminent physicians and surgeons. 
Like the clergyman, the physician of today 
finds that alterations in social structure are 
profoundly affecting his social status, his in- 
come and his ethical code, and it was facing 
these facts that several of the essayists at the 
meeting just held, gave of their best thought. 

« * « 

The sights last Sunday in and around the 
structure costing more than $1,000,000 which 
Christian Scientists the world over have built 
in Boston, were such as seldom have been seen 
in recent days. Between twenty and thirty 
thousand visitors from beyond Greater Boston 
supplemented by local disciples compelled six 
services, at each of which 5,000 people wor- 
shiped. The most skeptical and hardened 
worldling could not but be impressed with the 
abandon, ardor and implicit faith of the wor- 
shipers. 

oe ® * 

The rendering of the Lord’s Prayer in unison 
and the jubilant singing of hymns and the 
season of silent prayer were moving sights. 
The contribution of over $15,000 indicated that 
the bottom of purses had not been touched by 
the lavish giving of the faithful the world over 
to erection of the vast structure and purchase 
of several blocks ef land about the church 
which in due time will be stripped of their 
present buildings thus giving the temple a 
setting which will reveal its points of merit to 
better advantage. Even now its great dome 
looms large over the Southern section of the 
city dominating the skyline; and its chimes 
will call many a worldling to remembrance of 
the hymns and tunes of childhood. Of Mrs. 
Eddy’s message to her followers it must be 
said that it was Eddyish, which is to say that 
it was unique. 

* = * 

The questions insistently pressed in upon 
me as I reflect on this religious phenomenon, 
its genesis and growth, its leader and her 
followers, are I confess, such as make the 
whole problem of religion both simpler and 
more complex. I understand better how 
faiths originate, and that it is not absolutely 
necessary for purposes of faith that the ob- 
jective idol should be all that the subjective 
faith supposes it to be. The same clarifying 
thought is disclosed to one who ponders over 
the Mariolatry of the Roman Catholic Church, 
which has done so much to conserve chastity 
in Catholic women. 


* * 

An exceedingly interesting essay might be 
written, had one the right t: uch and the requi- 
site information, on the outcome of the tran- 
sition from the Christian ministry to the réle 
of man of letters as it has been worked out in 
the history of British and American literature. 
A new writer in the June Atlantic touches 
upon this by no mean clearly defined or uni- 
formly happy experience, in the suggestive 
story, A Man of Words, which fits so close 
one or two recent cases in New England that 
one is tempted almost to fear that some one. 
has been drawing from life without regard to 
personal feelings. It is worth noting that the 
Scottish Review is most severe in its review 
of Crockett’s last book, Kid M’Ghie, describ- 
ing it as the nadir of his potboiling output, 
lacking altogether the spontaneity and fresh- 


ness of his earlier work, and revealing “‘ vul- 


garities which are simply inexcusable.” Mr. 
Crockett, it will be remembered, once was a 
clergyman, who decided to preach through 
fiction rather than frem the pulpit. 
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The Chicago Congress of Religion 


Friendly and Profitable Fraternizing 
and Conference 


This congress is the child of the Parliament 
of Religions of World’s Fair fame and a 
worthy heir of its greatness. The meetings 
which have just closed in Chicago have been 
of unusual interest and value. Rev. C. A. 
Osborne, pastor at Lake Geneva, Wis., has 
done himself credit in the program and gen- 
eral direction. As a Congregational minister 
he secured the aid of many of his brethren 
whose papers and addresses were not the 
least instructive and inspiring of those pre- 
sented. Sanday, June 3, several ministers, 
among them Dr. Dewhurst of the University 
Church, read papers in the pulpits of other 
churches, and thus incidentally bore testi- 
mony to the growing unity of feeling between 
the denominations manifest here in the middle 
West. 

The general topic for discussion was the 
kind of religion we need, and emphasis was 
laid in every paper and address on the need 
of righteousness in conduct. The meetings 
were held in different sections of the city so 
as to be accessible to all. Perhaps it would 
be fair to say that Lincoln Center on Oak- 
wood Boulevard was the headquarters, for 
here the opening meeting was held and the 
address of welcome from Dr. H. W. Thomas 
delivered. Other meetings were held in the 
Union Park Church, the Forty-first Street 
Presbyterian Church, at the Chicago Com- 
mons and the Hull House. There was little 
attempt to define doctrine or to diacuss it, but 
an earnest effort was made to discover ways 
of reaching men and making them better and 
happier. 

In the discussion of the topic, The Church 
of Today and Its Mission, Mr. Louis W. Post, 
the able editor of the Public, pointed out the 
weaknesses of the Church, which he was in- 
clined to express in the word ‘“‘ centralization,” 
meaning by it that the churches have not kept 
pace with modern thought, are cherishing and 
teaching doctrines long since outgrown. In 
the discussion several brethren made it quite 
clear that Mr. Post had failed to take account 
of the position and belief of the churches of 
the present day, that he is, as was clearly 
pointed out, thirty or forty years behind the 
times. The opportunities of the Church, edu- 
cational, ecclesiastical, sociological, evangel- 
istical, were dwelt upon in an unusually able 
paper by Dr. W. P. Merrill of the Sixth Pres- 
byterian Church. Dr. P. M. Snyder of Rock- 
ford, led in the discussion and contributed a 
great deal by his presence and clear state- 
ments. The conditions of woman and child 
labor were also considered. Rev. R. C. Deni- 
son of Janesville, Wis., and Rev. Dr. R. W. 
McLaughlin of Grand Rapids, Mich., gave 
inspiring papers and addresses. Each of the 
speakers expressed the belief that the Church 
is under obligation to impart its blessings to 
the people and that its mission is practical 
rather than doctrinal. 

Social Problems were considered at a meet- 
ing at the Chicago Commons, with an ad- 
dress from Professor Taylor on the Social 
Opportunity of the Church. At Hull House 
the brethren lunched together and they had 
the privilege of hearing Miss Jane Addams 
speak of some of the returns of settlement 
work. Later Mr. Charles Ball (former tene- 
ment house inspector, New York) spoke of 
the Tenement, What It Is and What It Should 
Be, and Miss McDowell of the Neighbor- 
hood. A discussion on Wealth and Socialism 
closed this important session. The Ethics of 
the Labor Unions, the Rights and Perils of 
Capital, the Church and the Labor Problem, 
and the Juvenile Court, formed the subjects 
of another evening gathering. With Judge 
Mack of the Juvenile Court and Rev. Charles 
Stelzle as speakers, the meeting could not lack 
interest. Mr. Webster of the Webster Manu- 


facturing Company, showed what one great 
company is doing for its men. 

Wednesday morning was given over to a 
consideration of the teaching of the new Bible. 
Rev. B. S. Winchester of Winetka was the 
chief speaker. The discussion was opened 
by Prof. J. A. Blaisdell of Beloit. Both, one 
in his church and the other in a college, 
are giving the instruction which intelligent 
people desire and need. Haskell Hall at the 
university was opened for the afternoon ses- 
sion. This was pre-eminently the theological 
session. Rev. C.S. Patton of Ann Arbor, read 
a paper on the New Theism and was followed 
by Prof. George B. Foster, author of the 
volume on The Finality of Religion on the 
modern conception of God. This he says is of 
a being who is “becoming,” who is constantly 
changing rather than abiding according to the 
old idea in a fixed condition of thought, power 
and character. What the professor means is 
that science compels us to conceive of the 
first cause in accordance with the laws of 
science, and that these do not permit us to 
regard Deity as fixed and unchangeable from 
all eternity. The Critical Point in Theology 
Today was discussed by Prof. Gerald Birney 
Smith, one of the ablest men in the country. 
He has been giving a series of lectures Mon- 
day afternoons the last three months on Modern 
Conceptions in Theology, and the twenty min- 
isters who have been permitted to hear these 
lectures have had one of the greatest privileges 
of their lives. 

The impression left by the congress is 
wholly favorable. It is evident that in doc- 
trine there is far less divergence than has been 
supposed, while in the practice or the teaching 
or application of religion there is well-nigh 
universal agreement. Men like Drs. Faville 
of Peoria, Updike of Madison, Snyder of Rock- 
ford, McLaughlin of Grand Rapids, professors 
of theology in the university, Presbyterian 
ministers, Episcopal clergymen, Jewish Rabbis 
and Unitarians are one in their desire to make 
men better by teaching them how to live 
righteously. The real value in such a meeting 
as this, is not so much in what is said, as in 
the social gatherings and the opportunities for 
men with different beliefs to meet together and 
consider the subjects which are most practical 
in their lives. Men who are wide apart theo- 
retically find themselves near together in the 
work they are trying to do for the communi- 
ties in which they live. FRANKLIN. 





In and Around Boston 


Gipsy Smith Coming in October 

Repeated informal gatherings of the minis- 
ters of various denominations have considered 
the expediency and desirability of a concerted 
effort in evangelistic lines. The movement 
has now taken definite shape and a committee 
of fifty, of which Dr. Conrad is chairman, 
has been chosen to carry out the wish of the 
churches. Gipsy Smith of London has been 
engaged for a month or longer beginning 
Oct, 29. It is expected that out of this cen- 
tralized movement there will grow a simulta- 
neous movement covering New England. Pre- 
paratory meetings will be held during the 
month of October. The executive committee 
of fifteen has had encouraging assurances 
from ministers of all denominations. Tre- 
mont Temple will probably be the place 
selected. 


A Half Decade at Prospect Hill 

After nearly five years’ leadership of this 
Somerville church, Rey. Richard G. Wood- 
bridge resigns its pastorate largely because of 
changed conditions in the community. The 
work has prospered under his care, but suc- 
cess has been won only through increasing 
labor and sacrifice of both pastor and people. 
Sixty-three members have been welcomed 
to fellowship, the debt has been reduced 
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from $17,000 to $7,400 and the gift of a $5,000 
parsonage has been secured, to become avail- 
able on the death of the occupant. Mr. Wood- 
bridge preaches practical, timely sermons and 
has good executive ability. Besides being 
faithful to his own parish, he is interested in 
every movement for civic or social betterment. 
He is a member of the Board of Trade and a 
director of the Somerville Boys’ Club. His 
relations with the church are harmonious and 
there will be much regret when he lays down 
the work Sept. 1. 


Dr. Gordon on Doctors and Christian Scientists 


Preaching on Hope last Sunday morning, 
Dr. Gordon contrasted the grounds of hope of 
the members of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation who had just been in the city and the 
grounds of hope of the Christian Scientists, 
engaged at that moment in dedicating their 
new temple. The materialism of the one and 
the transcendentalism of the other were rep- 
robated and each was advised to learn from 
the other,:the physician to understand that 
above the laws of matter there is a realm of 
the spirit and a function for faith, and the 
Christian Scientist to understand that man- 
kind is in the grip of great fundamental laws 
governing his bodily structure and mode of 
life which cannot be set aside. 


Debt Raising in Cambridge 

Recent repairs of the North Avenue Church 
have involved the expenditure of more than 
$6,000. A debt of some standing increased 
the total liabilities of the church to $11,000. 
In September, 1907, the church celebrates its 
fiftieth anniversary, and, unwilling to com- 
memorate that important event while in debt, 
the congregation under the lead of its pastor, 
Rev. Daniel Evans, during the past week has 
pledged over $9,000 to pay off this debt prior 
to the semi-centennial, and at the rate at 
which pledges are coming in it would not be 
surprising if the total amount were cared for 
soon. This fine display of generosity and 
unanimity is sure proof that the dissensions 
during a prior pastorate are ended. 


Missions Near and Far 

The Boston ministers last Monday listened 
to Miss Mabel Fickett, who told of the unde- 
nominational work at the Merrimac Mission, 
near the North Union Station, which is largely 
cared for by the Christian Endeavorers of 
Greater Boston. She traced its history from 
its beginning seven years ago, with only two 
workers and two weeks’ rent in hand, until 
now, when besides its nightly meetings it has 
a Sunday school for foreign children, two 
clubs, a circulating library and a kindergar- 
ten, and ministers to about fifty daily, or 18,000 
in a year. 

Rev. Oliver P. Emerson of Honolulu, son of 
a pioneer missionary to the Hawaiian Islands 
and for many years secretary of the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association, gave an interesting 
account of the fifty-six native churches in 
those islands, which need care and guidance 
but whose native pastors are so respected that 
they are often sought for responsible public 
offices, and whose people are faithful and per- 
sistent in their church life. Their great need 
is a theological seminary in which the teach- 
ing shall be in their native tongue. For this 
promising work the American Missionary 
Association is now responsible. 

Rey. R. G. Woodbridge was chosen moder- 
ator; Rev. C. E. Beals, chairman executive 
committee; Rev. B. L. Yorke, secretary. The 
organization adjourned till the middle of Sep- 
tember. 


Dr. McElveen’s Colorado Trip 

Shawmut’s pastor left for Colorado, June 11, 
to deliver a half dozen addresses at the State 
Christian Endeavor Convention. Through the 
generosity of one of his church officers he 
visits the Grand Cafion of Arizona en route. 
Meanwhile the pulpit will be supplied June 
17, 24, by Dr. W. B. Forbush, formerly of 
Charlestown, now of New York City. 
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Among the Slavs with Titus and Timothy 


Third Article in the Series A Social Quest in New England 


By Pror. EDWARD A. STEINER, IowA COLLEGE 


Two of us stood at the edge of a great 
quarry in which human beings were like 
a volcanic force, casting up fragments of 
huge rock, enlarging the clefts and the 
chasms. 

My friend, Brother Titus, sought for 
traces of fossils, and without hesitation 
named the treasure he found, assigned it 
to a forgotten age and explained accur- 
ately the formations so securely buried 
by nature’s forces long ago. 

My specimen, destructive and creative 
at the same time, was still in the flux, 
moving, mixing; granite dust and powder 
smoke had made it all look alike, and it 
was still a huge, unnamed force. It was 
set in motion by the blowing of a whistle, 
it was stopped by the same signal and 
suddenly ceased its activity and scattered. 
It was swallowed up the next moment by 
blocks ef tenement houses, all monoto- 
nously alike, of the same color and form 
or formlessness. 


THE TASK OF THE SOCIAL OBSERVER 


To trace the origin of that human 
specimen, to name it, to mark its growth 
and development, to follow the forces 
that make or mar it, is the hard task of 
the social observer. It can never be as 
exact as the work of my friend Titus but 
it may have greater consequences; at 
least, those of us who desire to shape the 
future of humanity must know the human 
material of today. 

‘*But how shall we know?” asks my 
brother Titus, the pastor of the church 
in N—. They have been there twenty 
years, coming and going, yet he knows 
practically nothing about them, they are 
to him an unfathomed sea, a huge mass, 
a problem without a solution. They have 
lost all romance by being imported, 
and removed from the jurisdiction of a 
Board. They used to be prayed for as 
heathen and rejoiced over when reported 
saved, but now they have come to his 
back door and they have become just the 
‘foreign problem.” 

I went with Brother Titus to the village 
stores where these problems congregate, 
past the company’s houses where they 
live, to and through the church and the 
parochial school, and in an hour the prob- 
lem was being clarified and Brother Titus 
began to see men, women and children 
and to realize for the first time in his life 
that all Slavs do not look alike, that they 
are not alike and that in his village he 
has an epitome of the whole Slavic world. 


DIFFERENT TYPES OF SLAVS 


The largest number of Slavs in that 
New England village is made up of Poles, 
those from Russian Poland predominat- 
ing. There is a smaller number from 
Galicia the Austrian Poland, and a still 
smaller number from Posen the German 
portion of the kingdom. 

Those from Russia are, intellectually 
and socially, the most backward in their 
progress, those from Germany are the 
most developed, beirig usually able to 
read and write while some of them know 
German. All are faithful Catholics, al- 
though among the turbulent Poles there 


are here and there defections occasioned 
by the conflict between an autocratic 
priest and his highly Americanized pa- 
rishioners. 
priests who bitterly complained about 
the growing rebellion among their flocks, 
and one of them had his pet grievance in 
the fact that he could find no servant 
among his people willing to black his 
boots. 

Among the Slovaks who come from 
Hungary, there is a number of Lutherans, 
and some Presbyterians or Calvinists as 
they call themselves, and this group must 
finally become the center for evangelizing 
effort. 

From the Austrian provinces of Crain 
and Carinthia, come the Slovenes, a more 
mobile and viril class; Croatia, Slavonia 
and Serbia, send still a different type, the 
Serbo Croatian, while Dalmatia, the coast 
land on the Adriatic, sends the only Slav 
sailor and fisherman who naturally drifts 
to the seacoast and who has not invaded 
Brother Titus’s parish. 

Lithuanians and Magyars are commonly 
classed among the Slavs but are racially 
different, having each their own well-de- 
veloped language; they also have large 
numbers of Protestants among them, 
some of whom are ready to drift into 
our churches. 


AN UNAWAKENED PEOPLE 


Nearly all the Slavs are an unawakened 
people, in striking contrast to the virile 
New Englander. They are sluggish, slow, 
clannish, bigoted, superstitious, ignorant 
and suspicious; but all that by reason of 
certain historic developments. Yet they 
are capable of transformation through a 
new environment, and their vices and 
virtues are still in embryo. ; 

They are not overscrupulously honest 
in little things, at least they are not in 
their native home; they are known to 
steal. But while many a pig has disap- 
peared from its sty, never to return in 
the flesh, they have not as yet learned 
how to corner the whole meat output— 
that awaits development. 

They have been known to steal any- 
thing, from carpet tacks to railroad ties; 
but to steal a whole railroad—they need 
more and better tutelage. Small change 
used to be in great danger in their neigh- 
borhood, but they have not yet learned 
how to run away with a whole bank. 

They are industrious, not over frugal, 
fond of liquor, often drinking to excess; 
they are bigoted, patriotic and loyal 
Catholics. To the Pole nationality and 
Catholic faith are one and the same, and 
but few know where the one ends and the 
other begins. Some are adherents of the 
Greek Church, of which there are two 
branches, the United and the Orthodox; 
but these are called Ruthenians or, more 
correctly, Small Russians, most of them 
coming from the Carpathians in Hungary. 


A BROTHERLY SUGGESTION TO TITUS 


This, then, is Titus’s map, for the first 
time put clearly before his mind, and yet 
he does not know how to.reach these 
people—that is, how to find the point of 


I have met a number of’ 


contact. He has been in the community 
for twelve years or more, during the 
drifting in of this population, and yet he 
has not spoken a word to any of them; 
and he asks, naturally enough: ‘‘How 
shall I come in contact with them? How 
shall I reach them? I don’t know their 
language as you do.” I put myself in 
Brother Titus’s place, and for a while 
know only English. It was in one of the 
village stores, and one of the Poles was 
buying overalls, common, prosaic over- 
alls, and I said in English, ‘‘Good morn- 
ing,’’ and he smiled and said in broken 


‘English, ‘‘Goot mornink.’”’ ‘You speak 


English pretty well,’ I said; ‘‘how long 
have you been in this country?” ‘‘Tree 
years,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ Have you a wife 
and children?’’ ‘‘ Yes, von vife and sefen 
childs,’’ and he smiled his broadest smile. 

That ended the conversation, the limit 
perhaps of one possible; I shook hands 
with him and said, ‘‘Good-by.”’ 

An hour after, on the village street, 
we met the Pole with several others, 
and as he and they doffed their hats to 
us, I heard him say to his fellows, 
‘*Dat’s a nice American, he talk to me.”’ 
They might have said it and should have 
said it about my Brother Titus; but he 
is on better terms with the fossils in the 
stone quarry and in his library and with 
the tombstones in the ancient cemetery, 
than he is with the men who, at least 
when they were far away from him, had 
precious souls to save. 

My Brother Titus must remain incog- 
nito, for while his name is not legien, 
he is not alone in New England; busy 
in his amateur way with glacial geology 
and in his professional way with a no 
less glacial theology, he reads the oldest 
and the latest books, while around him 
every hour is loaded by fate and pregnant 
with vast consequences. 


TIMOTHY’S WAY 


I wish I might name my Brother Tim- 
othy who lured me over New England’s 
glorious highways to his parish, which 
for obvious reasons I also must not name. 
It is one of New England’s busiest towns 
with more than two-thirds of its popu- 
lation recent immigrants, speaking some 
thirty tongues and representing nearly 
every group of people in Europe and 
Asia. 

My friend Timothy is the pastor of 
the First Church, an old-fashioned fam- 
ily church, in which the wealth of the 
community is concentrated if not con- 
secrated. The church building is a noble 
piece of architecture splendidly equipped 
for work and worship, while the parson- 
age and the salary match the church 
and the congregation. 

All that my friend Timothy would 
need to do would be to preach one ser- 
mon every Sunday morning, give a little 
inoffensive talk at vespers and dismiss 
his people for a whole week with the 
comfortable feeling that he and they had 
done their duty. When I first saw him, 
he was in conference with an Assyrian 
about services to be held in his church 
in Persian, and the Assyrian was followed 
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by a Syrian who ministers in the same 
church to his countrymen. 

My Brother Timothy goes about heavy 
hearted and views in alarm and appre- 
hension the masses of men, women and 
children around him and his people, 
seemingly unreached and unreachable. 
He realizes the obligation resting upon 
him and his church and he ardently seeks 
a way of fulfilling it. He began and 
has not yet finished the hard task of 
rolling this burden upon his people, try- 
ing to make them feel the privilege and 
the duty of sharing with these new 
comers some of the glory of their herit- 
age. 

"He has the hard task of making this 
unlovable mass lovable to his people, who 
are apt to think of them as only a step 
above the brute. Then there is the still 
harder task of himself learning to love 
the men who look simply like a brutal 
mass, menacing and encroaching. My 
Brother Timothy was the only man I met 
in New England who took advantage of 
what I am supposed to know about the 
new immigrants, and sought counsel 
which I fear was not of very great 
value. He used me in making the point 
of contact with one of the educated men 
of their class—a physician—and he did 
it through. our common admiration of 
Tolstoi. 

A BIT OF POLAND IN NEW ENGLAND 


He led me up and down the Polish set- 
tlement which is growing by leaps and 
bounds in the most sightly portion and at 
the edge of the town; we studied faces 
and phases of social and religious life; 
we talked to the children, to the under- 
taker, to the baker and the ‘‘candlestick- 
maker’’; we went into the churches to- 
gether, and I shall never forget that 
Catholic church, built by some 800 day- 
laborers at a cost of $150,000 and free 
from debt. It is built of white stone 
with towering steeples, constant fingers 
of scorn to many a Protestant church 
illy supported and depending upon the 
crumbs which fall from the rich parish- 
ioner’s table. Nor shall I forget the 
vesper service which I attended in the 
same church; the well-dressed, well-be- 
haved congregation, worshiping in due 
pride in this temple reared by the toil of 
their own hands, these peasants who but 
lately fawned upon the nobles who wor- 
shiped by their side—these peasants who 
are now themselves nobles, owners under 
God of this vast edifice. 

The spirit of worship which pervaded it 
was overwhelming; not a whisper nor an 
upturned face, although men and women 
were constantly coming and going. A 
contrast, this, to Timothy’s church, where 
during vesper service youths and maidens 
giggle, where matrons pass judgment 
upon one another’s millinery, where the 
choir warbles in a strange tongue, too 
often unfeelingly, and where Timothy 
talks for fifteen minutes and is closely 
watched lest he exceed his time, albeit he 
preaches with the fervor of St. Paul. 


A BROAD IRENIC POLICY 


Timothy called together the Protestant 
pastors of the community to consider the 
foreign problem; he is not working ina 
cul-de-sac for his own church, but for the 
kingdom, and he pressed the problem 
upon all the churches concerned. He 
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dominated that meeting by his broad 
spirit, insisting upon non-interference 
with the legitimate work of the Catholic 
church. He showed his colaborers that 
they must let these people know that the 
churches are ready to share with them 
the best things that they possess, and 
that they must make themselves ready 
for the time when their children shall 
ask of them, seeing another phase of 
life than their own, ‘‘ What mean these 
things? ”’ 

The result of the conference was the 
calling of a Polish Bible reader from our 
training school in Cleveland; a shy, mod- 
est, sweet-spirited girl who came and be- 
gan her work. She visited among the 
people, not molesting the devout Catho- 
lics, yet leaving with them printed pages, 
‘*Windows into a larger world.”’” Where- 
ever she found those who did not attend 
church, she tarried and spoke of her 
own faith and her own life’s experience. 

It was a slow, heartbreaking task; she 
was suspected, buffeted and ridiculed but 
she gathered four or five friendly families 
and through them she speaks in a measure 
to all of them, and through them the Prot- 
estant churches of that community are 
beginning to minister to their yet unawak- 
ened brethren. In a like manner my 
Brother Timothy is beginning to minister 
to the Italians, of whom more are ready 
for the awakening than there are among 
the Slavs. How much he has accom- 
plished no one yet knows, least of all my 
modest brother, who is consuming his 
life in this service. 


THE WORKING OF THE LEAVEN 


The leaven is at work and the whole 
community is feeling its power. In the 
dusk of a Sunday evening I walked 
across the square: the chimes from Tim- 
othy’s church steeple were ringing forth, 
**Blest be the tie that binds.”’ I was 
stopped by a young Italian, who asked, 
‘““Where Timothy’s church?” I did not 
understand the poorly pronounced words, 
and he again asked, ‘‘ Where Timothy’s 
church? ’”’ And I asked: ‘“‘Why do you 
want to go to Timothy’s church? You 
are an Italian and a Catholic.’’ ‘‘Si, 
Signore, you bet, me Italian and Catho- 
lic; but Timothy he my friend.’”’ A num- 
ber of churches line that square, but 
the stranger and the outcast asked for 
Timothy’s church, because ‘‘Timothy he 
my friend.” I piloted him into Timothy’s 
church, while the chimes still played that 
blessed tune. 





Happenings in Washington 
BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 


With the Rate Bill out of the way, Congress 
is passing upon the accumulated bills that 
have for so many weeks been held back by 
the remarkable and prolonged debate in the 
Senate. The date of ajournment not yet fixed, 
cannot be until the usual time for very hot 
weather if even the most important measures 
are enacted. 

The many out-of-door fétes always arranged 
in the merry month of May, have been more 
than usually successful by reason of the long 
succession of clear, bright days. One of the 
most beautiful was at Friendship, the country 
home of Mr. John R. McLean—a place re- 
cently much talked about because Representa- 
tive and Mrs. Longworth spent the first. few 
days of their honeymoon there. The féte was 
for the benefit of a dozen or more of the local 
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charities, though the entrance fees went to 
San Francisco. There was a “‘ pike” for the 
Junior Republic, a candy booth for the Found- 
ling Hospital, fine needle work was sold for 
Garfield. Society young ladies arrayed as 
peasants drew cart loads of flowers and called 
out their wares. One of the favorite singers 
of the city appeared as a minstrel and sang 
to a tambourine with a hurdy gurdy interlude. 
There was an elaborate play and a troop of 
cavalry came over from Fort Myer to give an 
exhibit of fine riding. The scene inside the 
grounds was gay enough, while the hundreds 
of carriages and automobiles rushing thither 
with their loads of handsomely gowned ladies 
made all the country side about the suburb 
of Tenallytown, very much alive. 

Not far away, is the site for what is known 
as the Episcopal Foundation, the place where 
the great cathedral is to be. The ground has 
just been freed from debt, and on Ascension 
Day was dedicated by Bishop Satterlee. The 
processional was most impressive as it wound 
through the forest trees singing the grand old 
hymns of the churgh. Out of door services 
are held there each pleasant Sunday after- 
noon. The Ben Greet Company recently gave 
three Shakespeare plays out of doors on the 
afternoons and evenings of two successive 
days. They were well received but the natu- 
ral setting did not equal the place where they 
played two years ago. Miss Matherson is also 
much missed. 

Mrs. Gardiner Hubbard asked the four hun- 
dred members of the Audubon Society to Twin 
Oaks not long ago. After strolling about the 
extensive lawns, looking at the rose garden 
and the rhododendron and azalea plots, the 
company gathered on the broad veranda, while 
an expert gave the bird calls. It was lovely to 
have him answered by his feathered friends 
in the tree tops and the hedges. We all re- 
mained very quiet as the musical colloquy 
went on, and were pleased to think that this 
and similar organizations are creating public 
sentiment for the protection of song birds and 
bringing them back to the vicinity of our 
homes. 

Memorial Day was perfect. The President 
went to Portsmouth to the dedication of a 
monument to soldiers and sailors. Flower- 
laden crowds went to Arlington and other 
national cemeteries, and a tiny barge wrapped 
with flags and filled with blossoms was set 
floating down the river with appropriate cere- 
monies, as a tribute to men who gave up their 
lives at sea for their country. 

The next night Boundary Castleand grounds, 
the home of Ex-Senator and Mrs. Henderson, 
became a brilliantly illuminated playground 
itself for the benefit of the Children’s Play- 
grounds. It was a large assemblage of fash- 
ionable people, and the barn dance lasted till 
the warm early hours of the first of June. It was 
a contrast to the company which Mrs. Hender- 
son entertained the week before. The latter 
composed the chapter of the Rechabites named 
the J. B. Henderson for her husband. She 
became a total abstainer and a vegetarian 
three years ago, and this evening asked her 
friends to destroy the wine in her cellar which 
had become a trial to her conscience. This 
was done and has created no end of comment. 
It is a brave thing for a prominent social 
leader to serve vegetarian and wineless din- 
ners, and to ally herself with total abstainers. 
The home is a great mass of brown stone, 
quite suggestive of the name by which it is 
called. The grounds are ample, and when 
laid out the place was in the outskirts of the 
city. Now Mr. Henderson has just donated a 
park to the city far beyond, where apartment 
houses and rows of dwellings are rapidly 
using up the breathing places. It is a beauti- 
ful thing to be able to be the advocate and dis- 
penser of free air and pure water, and in view 
of present revelations, a vegetarian diet com- 
mends itself. 

-The Men’s Club of Mt. Pleasant Church 
have just pledged theniselves to one thousand 
dollars annually for the support of a foreign 
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missionary. Rev. Charles Hall Everest, D. D., 
remains as the pulpit supply of the First 
Church till a permanent pastor is secured. 
The faculty of Howard University and other 
friends sympathize with Rev. John L. Ewell, 
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D. D., in the death of his wife, Emily Spof- 
ford Ewell. The empty home is desolate and 
her bright face and pleasant helpfulness will 
long be missed at the university and in the 
church. 





Griffith John in America 


The Veteran Missionary’s Views on Things Chinese and American 


By Joun CorTrron 


It is through an infirmity of the flesh that 
Dr. Griffith John of Hankow is at present a 
visitor in the United States. This widely 
known and greatly beloved servant of the 
London Missionary Society has been for- 
bidden by his physicians to remain at work, 
so he is taking a furlough, his third holiday 
in fiftyone years. Later he expects to pro- 
ceed to England, but for some time he will 
rest at his sen’s home in Yonkers, N. Y. 
Here, in a pleasant house overlooking the 
Hudson River, I recently had an interview 
with Dr. John in behalf of the readers of The 
Congregatienalist. 

In what Dr. John had to say of China in its 
relation to the progress of the kingdom of God 
there was nothing that was not sanguine. He 
finds in the present situation everything to 
encourage. ‘* Not only is China an open na- 
tion,” said he, “‘it is a nation with an open 
mind.’”’ When half a century ago the young 
Welshman went to China there were but four 
hundred converts in the empire, and when, in 
1861, with Pauline audacity he went to the 
city of Hankow there was not in Central 
China a single missionary or a single Protes- 
tant convert. Today there are over 150,000 
Christians in China, with the proportion of 
accessions constantly rising. In Central China 
there are over 12,000 converts, two thirds of 
them being adherents of the London Mission 
founded by Dr. John. At Hankow under his 
direction are a theological college, a medical 
school, a teachers’ college and a high school, 
and a hospital. 

Just bafore sailing, Dr. John visited, in 
the publishers’ row of Shanghai, an estab- 
lishment whose proprietors are all Chinamen. 
It devotes itself exclusively to the publication 
of Chinese books on Western subjects and 
translations of Western educational books. 
It does not deal in Chinese classics, nor does 
it publish anything anti-Christian. It has 
toward three hundred books on its list, such 
as Wentworth’s Arithmetic, A.sop’s Fables, 
Walker’s Political Economy, Loomis’s Cal- 
culus, all in Chinese. In one large room Dr. 
John saw eighteen cylindrical presses. Eight 
of them were printing translations from 
English works. There were four lithograph 
presses, and four for colored work. The 
business was begun less than ten years ago 
with a capital of $5,000; its present capital 
is half a million, and its turnover last year 
was $900,000. The firm employs five hundred 
men. A building four times the size of the 
one now in use will soon be occupied. Ow- 
ing to the influence of the Christian members 
of the company the employees rest on Sunday, 
while other Chinese publishing houses are 
running full blast. When one is told that 
the output of this single establishment is an 
average of fifty large cases of books every 
day it seems tolerably clear that the twentieth 
century Chinaman dissents from the judgment 
of that famous grandee who on being urged 
to study the Western learning, replied, “A 
man with the thirteen classics in his stomach 
has all the knowledge he needs to possess.” 

That the future has richer things in store 
for the Church in China Dr. John has no 
doubt, the experience of the past makes plain 
that further successful missionary effort must 
involve the preaching of the Word. To this 
more than to any other one agency he would 
ascribe the great ingathering of believers al- 
ready witnessed in that land. ‘‘ Preaching, in 
China,” says Dr. John, “‘can never become 


obsolete.”” He puts high value also on med- 
ical work and thinks that no head station 
should be without hospital equipment. Beside 
the benefit to the sufferer and the opportunity 
for evangelistic effort there is the fine object 
lesson in Christian love: “I preach Christ to 
them. They see Christ in the hospital.’’ 

In view of the prevalent thirst for Western 
knowledge Dr. John feels the pressing impor- 
tance of having Christian influence brought to 
bear on this great educational movement. 
Therefore the missionary high schools, nor- 
mal schools, and the theological colleges should 
be valued as towers of strength. And he is 
more than ever convinced of the importance 
of giving the Chinese an opportunity to read 
Christian literature. The Central China Reli- 
gious Tract Society, organized thirty-one years 
ago under Dr. John’s inspiration, was last 
year able to sell two and a half millions of 
publications. Christians in Central China are 
now working to put up a block of buildings to 
serve as workshop and permanent home of 
the society, and in this effort they are hoping 
for the help of English and American Chris- 
tians. Subscriptions for this purpose can be 
sent to the treasurer of the American Tract 
Society, 150 Nassau Street, New York. The 
structure when completed will be known as 
Griffith John Jubilee Buildings. 

Turning to recent events in Great Britain 
I was quite prepared to hear this apostolic 
man express his pleasure at the Nonconform- 
ist “‘revival.’”’ He declares his entire confi- 
dence that beside doing other good things the 
present government will “‘put the opium 
question right’ and so remove a barrier to 
the progress of righteousness. 

Since coming to America Dr. John has 
learned with pleasure of the honor done itself 
by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in choosing for moderator Dr. Hunter 
Corbett, whose ministry has been a signal 
contribution to the missionary eause in China. 
He rejoices to learn that Yale University has 
got so competent a professor of foreign mis- 
sions as Dr. Harlan P. Beach; and he also 
speaks in warmest terms of the far-reaching 
influence of Dr. Arthur H. Smith, whose 
books are all over China. 

After spending an hour in the company of 
this missionary statesman one readily under- 
stands the veneration in which he is held and 
how it comes to pass that our brethren in 
England have been desirous of electing him 
chairman of the Congregational Union. He 
has the head of a general and the heart of a 
prophet. The story of his achievement—as 
itinerant preacher, Bible translator, author, 
theological teacher, organiz-r, leader of men— 
proves that he has combined with the power 
of drive and consecutiveness in work the 
capacity for attentive listening to the heavenly 
voices. 

Dr. Wardlaw Thompson, secretary of the 
London Missionary Society, is at work on a 
biography of Dr. Griffith John, to be published 
next autumn. The record of such a life is 
itself a fine reputation of the curbstone crit- 
ics of missions. And I must confess a 
heightened feeling of pride when I heard this 
hero say, ‘The most highly respected man 
in China today is the missionary and there is 
every reason why he should be.’’ 
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The first step in the ruin of many a man’s life 
is by the indulgence of a misplaced curiosity. 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


June 17, Sunday. God’s Works and Word.— 

Ps. 19. 

The spirit of reverence finds God’s presence 
both in his works and word. We have a 
larger knowledge of God in Christ and should 
have no less reverence. Today men often 
come to the study of the heavens merely in 
the spirit of mathematicians, and to the Bible 
in the mood of pedantic grammarians. Note 
the sense of the life-giving qualities of God’s 
law. We are here in the open air of simple 
faith, not in the closed rooms where the pid- 
dling spirit of Pharasaism reigns. When a 
soul longs for this innocence and acceptance 
by God, it is already near the heights. ~ 

O Lord let Thy law be my delight and keep 
me from sins of presumption and from hidden 
faults. Abide with me and deliver me when 
my strength faileth and rejoice my heart with 
Thy love. 


June18 The Oppression of the Poor.—Amos 

5: 10-27. 

** Ye trample upon the poor”’—contrast the 
blessing [ Ps. 41: 1] ‘‘ Blessed is he that con- 
sidereth the poor.’’ The real difference is in 
the attitude of heart on which Christ insisted. 
Familiar forms of modern greed are here in 
Samaria. Nothing can take the place of love 
and mercy, justice and righteousness. The 
feasts and sacrifices of the proud oppressors 
of the poor are hateful to God. The day of 
Jehovah they thought was prosperity—in re- 
ality it was judgment. 


June19. The Luxury of Samaria.—Amos. 6: 

1-14. 

The true atheism is the practical refusal 
of pride and selfishness to acknowledge the 
brotherhood of man. It is a hard heart 
which labors to invent new pleasures and 
never thinks of the sorrows of the poor. And 
God is no more regardless of it now than in 
the time of Amos. 


June 20. Amos at Bethel.—Amos 7: 7-17. 

The prophet was a shepherd and small 
farmer in the land that David knew, not an 
educated man nor one of the sons of the proph- 
ets. But whenthecall of God came he obeyed. 
The complaint of the priest against Amos 
seems to have attracted no attention from the 
king. 


June 21. The Judgment of Greed.—Amos 8: 

1-14. 

Note the inevitable end of formalism. From 
them who have not, even that they had—the 
forms and semblances of religion and its 
warnings—would be taken. The famine of 
the words of Jehovah was to be worst of all. 
This is the sure end of refusal to hear the 
word of God. It was high noon in the splendor 
of Israel but the sun should go down at noon 
and the earth in the clear day should be dark- 
ened. 


June 22. Destruction and Return.—Amos 9: 

1-15. 

At verse eight begins a different strain, the 
promise that a remnant; shall be saved and 
return. The thought of the following verses 
is quite different from that of the body of the 
prophecy, perhaps they are a later addition, 
justified by fact and promise, though never in 
the mind of Amos. There is no escape from 
God [compare Ps. 139]. The serpent that 
lived in the great sea was a popular tradition 
of the time. Note that the prophecy is all on 
the plane of the present life. 


June 23. Israel’s Sin.—Hosea 4: 1-10. 

Hosea comes after Amos and is quite inde- 
pendent of him, but reports the same state of 
wickedness in Israel. It is a doleful picture 
of, the results of neglecting God—“ because 
they have left off taking heed to Jehovah.’ 
Yet the priesthood was still in place and the 
sacrifices continued. When religion is cor- 
rupted, its fruits are worst of all. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


God’s Way 


BY CHARLES P. CLEAVES 


There is a pity that is born of pain; 
There is a saiotliness conceived in sin; 
There is a service that conceals the stain 
Of long-past ill in memories within. 
God spoke in chaos, turbulence and night — 
The formlessness of Time’s undated dawn— 
“Let there be order, music, form and light!” 
A universe evolved and life was born. 
After the storm, arches the rainbow’s scroll; 
Grasses and grain spring from the soil’s decay ; 
The smitten flowers yield a sweeter breath. 
Let thy dead past nourish thy living soul 
And bring it to full fruit. It is God’s way— 
Out of the evil good, and deathlessness from 
death. 





On the Prevalence of Gift- 
Making 


BY ESTELLE M. BURLL 


Is it because we are richer than we 
used to be or because we are more gen- 
erous? Is it because manufacturers and 
shopkeepers have learned to tempt us 
more cunningly or because the magazines 
and papers follow us up so continually 
with gift ‘‘suggestions’’? Suppose we 
said ‘‘yes’’ to all these questions, would 
the combined weight of the four answers 
fully explain the modern epidemic of gift- 
making? What is the real meaning of 
the situation? 

Time was, in the days of ‘‘the simple 
life,’’ when Christmas and weddings were 
the two great occasions for gifts. What 
a distance we have traveled from the old 
standards we scarcely realize till we stop 
to count up the gifts we have made or 
received during the past year. 

Easter has in these latter days become 
asort of small spring Christmas. Flowers 
and cards are showered freely among in- 
timates, and we try at this festival to 
include any who by any oversight (or in- 
tention) were neglected at Christmas. 
Easter eggs and novelties, many of them 
hideously inappropriate, are provided for 
the children, and the day counts mate- 
rially as an annual gift occasion. Birth- 
days are also multiplying upon us. The 
celebrations which were once limited to 
the family circle, and were quite private 
at that, now include a large number of 
friends. Birthday parties are much in 
vogue for children, when each guest 
brings a gift and receives a souvenir. 

Graduations are another of the newer 
gift occasions, growing constantly more 
elaborate. Flowers are only one among 
the many offerings laid at the feet of the 
sweet girl graduate; books, fans, jewelry 
and what not swelling the list; while the 
young men have substantial presents of 
money as a reward for their student 
labors. 

Next comes the trip abroad, and the 
gift-making begins again. Every imag- 
inable convenience and inconvenience for 
travel is sent to the prospective tourist, 
from a steamer rug to a vinaigrette, and 
on the day of departure her stateroom is 
filled with flowers, fruit and confec- 
tionery. Of course she enters neatly in 
her memorandum book the names of all 


the givers, sends them picture postals 
and brings home to each one some souve- 
nir of her journey. 

In the course of time the average 
young woman becomes engaged. She 
‘“‘announces”’ the event with more or 
less circumstance, and friends, flocking 
with their good wishes, come laden with 
flowers and gifts. It is a pretty good- 
sized sample of the wedding itself— 
minus the bridegroom—to find the happy 
girl receiving her friends in a bower of 
potted plants and cut flowers, among 
tables laden with trifles in silver and 
glass. In the series of festivities in 
honor of the approaching nuptials, the 
gifts follow the bride-to be to the very 
altar. They begin again as soon as the 
first baby is expected, consisting of all 
sorts of dainty garments to add to the 
layette, and of all sorts of infantine 
jewelry and toys. 

The sad incidents of life, as well as 
the glad ones, are occasions of gift-mak- 
ing. When our friends are ill, we brighten 
the sickroom with flowers, and send 
fruit and delicacies to the convalescent 
to express our solicitude. When death 
comes into the homes of dear ones there 
are flowers again to show our sympathy, 
and the funeral becomes a wondrous 
display of the florist’s art. 

As we take serious account of the 
whole matter, we realize that we have 
gone too far. Much of our giving is os- 
tentatious, much of it is merely conven- 
tional, much of it strains purses which 
are none too large for ordinary necessi- 
ties. It is time to call a halt, but even 
while we raise a feeble protest, the cur- 
rent sweeps us on. The shop windows 
certainly tempt us, even were there no 
stronger pressure. We must confess that 
we are glad of an excuse to buy and 
handle the pretty things displayed there 
which we should never afford for our- 
selves—for the essential poetry of gifts 
is in the element of luxury. We seek 
to give our friends that which they 
would not else have had, and we enjoy 
our own pretty things the more for hay- 
ing them given us. 

No; we are not more generous than we 
used to be. The value of too many gifts 
is determined by the principle of ex- 
change, proportioned to gifts received— 
or expected. We should be ashamed of 
such vulgarity if we once faced it fairly. 
Traffic has little in common with true 
generosity. 

Nor are we richer than we used to be 
except in the matter of mere dollars and 
cents. We are much poorer than of old 
in the matter of time, which has conse- 
quently become more valuable to us than 
money. Thinking is even more precious 
than time. In fact we have such a multi- 
tude of things to do and think about that 
we could not make gifts if we did not 
buy them, and the ideas for them as well. 

The time is long past when neighbors 
went to and from one another’s houses 
with the homely ministrations of their 
own hands, when friends gave unstint- 
ingly of their time and strength to nurse 
the sick, comfort the sorrowing and join 
in the active preparations for merrymak- 
ings, journeyings or any important family 


events. It is only in New England vil- 
lages and on the generous Western prai- 
ries that these pleasant human customs 
still persist. Elsewhere it is professional 
labor which compasses all these tasks, 
leaving friends and neighbors nothing to 
do to express their love. The making of 
gifts is really the only thing which re- 
mains to us. The springs of human 


kindness would well nigh dry up if there 


were not some such outlet. 

There is then, after all, we are glad to 
believe, a sound philosophy in gift-mak- 
ing, if only we can be reasonable about 
it. In acomplex and conventional world 
it is the best available means of express- 
ing a good will, which in a simpler life 
would be more fittingly expressed by 
actual ministry. Our mistake lies in 
regarding the purchased article as any- 
thing more than a symbol for the higher 
service of love. The truly rich giver is 
not the unfortunate person who can 
afford nothing better than a costly pur- 
chase, but the happy individual who has 
time and strength to give of his own 
labor. We shall keep on with our gift- 
making as long as it stands for something 
better, but pleasant as it is to give one’s 
money, it will always be a finer thing to 
give one’s self. 





“Father Does It” 


Behold the one clear gauge of the boy’s 
endeavor—what father does. Mothers’ 
clubs may make motions divine in wis- 
dom and in goodness ; mothers’ congresses 
may form all elements of virtue into 
laws; mothers individually in the home 
may talk, work, struggle, to make their 
sons models by which to shape a new 
heaven and a new earth. But the boy’s 
world is in the man who is his father, 
and the boy believes that, whatever may 
be right on Sundays or at prayer time, 
the things that are really good, that 
really count in life, are what father does. 
Moreover it is what father does which 
defines the means with which the boy 
shall work, the sphere wherein his efforts 
shall be shaped. In a word, what father 
does is the beginning as it is the end of 
the boy’s achievements. This is not a 
menace; either, to the mother’s higher 
aims or to the boy’s best endeavor. It 
is simply one of the rather neglected 
facts of human experience —Harper’s 
Bazar. 





The Rose of Day 


The day is opening like a rose, 
Petal on petal back ward curled, 
Till all its beauty burns and glows, 

And all its fragrance is unfurled. 


The day is dying like a rose, 
Soft leaf on leaf dropped down the sky 
To gulfs of beauty where repose 
The souls of exquisite things that die. 
—EHila Higginson. 





Is not this true, however, that very 
often our good-fellowship means that 
every man in a certain company is talk- 
ing and is acting below his own habitual 


level? We seem ashamed of moral dig- 


nity.—R. J. Campbell. 
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For the 


Signs 
I think today was washing day: 
I saw, on passing by, 
The little fairy handkerchiefs 
Spread on the grass to dry. 


There is to be a wedding soon, 
The busy spiders spin 

A gauze to make the fairy bride 
Her veil so soft and thin. 


For fear that showers may descend 
The fairies have supplied 
Umbrellas for the wedding guests, 
Their finery to hide. 
—Abbie Farwell Brown, in A Pocketful of 
Posves. 


William’s Post Card 


BY MAY KELSEY CHAMPION 


It was a little town. Theodore and 
Dorothy and their mother had come to 
it because the air was dry and smelled 
of pines, and all last summer at the 
shore Dorothy had had hay fever. 

The morning was very warm. Theo- 
dore and Dorothy had been to the store 
with William—you shall hear about 
William soon—and now sat at a table 
in the arbor, with a pile of post cards 
and their paint boxes beside them. 

You could buy only three kinds of 
picture post cards at the store—Alewife 
Brook, Round Top Mountain, and the 
Town Hall—and these were not colored, 
but it was just as well, for it was such 
fun to color them yourself. 

The children had done Round Top 
Mountain in pale green for spring, and 
darker green for summer, and in differ- 
ent shades of red and yellow for autumn. 

Now Dorothy was doing Alewife Brook 
in summer, and Theodore was painting 
the Town Hall. 

William sat between them, watching 
@ part of the time, and part of the time 
looking down the road at the small white 
house which was his home. His mother 
had told him that very morning they 
would have to sell it. It had looked 
strange and different, somehow, since. 
He tried not to think of selling it, and 
turned back to the pictures. He had 
lived in the little white house ever since 
he was born. 

‘“*When I get this finished ’’—Dorothy 
spoke very carefully, for she was trying 
to put the blue on the brook without 
Spreading it over the edges of the stones— 
**wouldn’t you like to do one, William? ”’ 

“IT don’t believe I could do it well 
enough,” William said. 

**O yes, youcould. It’s easy.” 

William was a very nice boy. He was 
fourteen—almost grown up that seemed 





_ to Theodore and Dorothy. He had taken 


them up Round Top Mountain, and over 
‘to the ledges, and out on the cove in the 
boat. Almost every day he took them 
somewhere. And he was very careful, 
so that their mother could trust him, and 
they had beautiful times. They couldn’t 
have had nearly such good times without 
William. 

When Dorothy had finished, she got up 
from her chair. ‘‘There, now you can 
take my place,” she said, “And you 
must choose whichever card you like best, 
and whether you would rather have it 
spring or summer or autumn.’”’ 


Children 


William drew back alittle. ‘‘I’m afraid 
I'll spoil it,’’ he said. 

Bat Dorothy told him that she was 
sure he would not, and spread the cards 
out on the table, and William chose 
the same picture that Dorothy had just 
been painting—Alewife Brook—only he 
decided to color his light green for spring. 

Dorothy rubbed some fresh paint on 
the plate for him, and showed him how 
to begin. 

“TI think you do it very nicely, Wil- 
liam,”’ she said, after she had watched 
him for several minutes. ‘Isn’t it fun! 
Theodore and I would like to paint all 
the time if we didn’t have to go to school. 
Do you like to go te school? ”’ 

William held his card up before him 
and looked at it. 

**O yes,”’ he said. 
any more.”’ 

Theodore and Dorothy both looked up 
with puzzled faces. 

“Tf you like to go, I should think you 
would go,’”’ Dorothy said. 

“Tm going to work.”’ 

William straightened back his shoulders 
and tried to make his voice sound like a 
man’s. Nobody would have guessed that 
he had cried that morning, as he came 
through the woods, because he could not 
go to school next term. Not even his 
mother knew that, for he had not shed 
a tear when she told him, but had said 
that he thought a big boy like him ought 
to go to work. 

That afternoon Theodore and Dorothy 
wrote the addresses and put the stamps 
on the post cards, for they were going to 
send them all away. Theodore had nine 
and Dorothy eight, because she had given 
William .the one he had colored. When 
they had finished, they took them to the 
post office. William went with them, 
and dropped his in the box, too. 

And wasn’t Dorothy glad, afterward, 
that she had given William the post card! 
And wasn’t William glad that he had sent 
it away instead of putting it in his scrap- 
book, as he had thought of doing! For 
something very pleasant happened. 

One afternoon, just a week later, Theo- 
dore and Dorothy came running into the 
arbor, where their mother sat sewing. 
They were both out of breath, and thei: 
eyes were shining. 

‘Guess who is at William’s house!’”’ 
cried Dorothy. 

“Yes. Guess who is at William’s 
house!” repeated Theodore. 

And then they both said together, 
** William’s uncle!” 

** And he hasn’t been here for years and 
years!’ said Dorothy. 

‘He said that when he got the picture 
of Alewife Brook that William sent him, 
it made him want to come,” said Theo- 
dore. 

‘‘He used to go fishing there,” added 
Dorothy. 

‘*And he’s bought the house!” said 
Theodore. 

“And he says that William can go to 
school!”’ said Dorothy. 

And then they both ran back to Wil- 
liam’s house to tell him again how glad 


**But I’m not ‘going 


‘they were, and that mother had said yes 


when they had asked her about the walk 
over to the ledges that afternoon. 
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Tangles 


[ For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzie Editor of The Congregationalist. ] 


41. ANAGRAM 
SING ME TO BED 


The pinks are dozing all a-row, 
The lily nods its head ; 

As through the garden, to and fro, 

The twilight breezes lightly go, 

Their lullabies to murmur low, 
While Kitty goes to bed. 


The birds are rocking in their nest, 
With leaves about them spread ; 
This is the hour they love the best, 
When neath their mother’s downy breast 
They softly sink to dreamless rest, 
While Kitty goes to bed. 


The stars are waiting in the sky, 
Their twinkling light to shed; 
And as they hold their lamps on high, 
The great white moon comes sailing by, 
And bids the skulking shadows fly, 
While Kitty goes to bed. 
M. C. 8. 


42. LITERARY REVIVALS 


(The names suggested are first those of Bible 
characters, then the first names of authors.) 

1 was first and last a writer, author of 
famous letters, then of a book named The 
Honorable Peter Sterling. 2 was the mother 
of a famous preacher, then author of The 
Gates Ajar. 3 was the preacher just spoken 
of, then author of Maud Muller. 4 wasa tax 
gatherer and writer of a short history, then 
author of Literature and Dogma. 5 was sold 
into slavery by members of his family, and 
became author of The Christian Hero. 6 was 
an innocent member of the family above, and 
author of Social Evolution. 7 was a sister of 
the last two, and author of John Halifax, 
Gentleman. 8. An angel appeared to her an- 
nouncing a wonderful event, and later she 
wrote A New England Nun. 9 was one of 
the twelve apostles, and author of A Pair of 
Blue Eyes. 10 was mother of a long hoped 
for heir, and author of The Country of the 
Pointed Firs. 11. A famous prophet, almost 
a king, author of Roughing It. 12. One of 
the apostles, author of A Window in Thrums. 
13. An aged prophetess, author of The Leaven- 
worth Case. 14. An Israelite without guile, 
author of Marble Faun. 15. A coppersmith, 
author of Essayon Man. 16. A devoted friend 
toa young prince, author of Gulliver’s Travels. 

M. B. D. 


43., DECAPITATION 


I am not good-natured, a frown I must wear, 
But take off my head and you'll see 
A covering fit for the head of a man 
Devoted to great piety. 
Then fifty subtract, and an animal mild 
Appears. If the fifty’s put back 
And one hundred removed, then a bird will remain 
That for wisdom, ’tis said, will not lack. 
C. J. K. 


ANSWERS 


39. 1. Desired, sir, deed. 2. Depended, pend, 
deed. 3. Delivered, liver, deed. 4. Decanted, 
cant, deed. 5. Delighted, light, deed. 6. Designed, 
sign, deed. 7. Denoted, not, deed. 8. Defaulted, 
fault, deed. 9. Declaimed, claim, deed. 10. De- 
parted, part, deed. 11. Despoiled, spoil, deed. 

40. Pan-sy, pan-ther, pan-acea, pan-ic, pan- 
egyric, pan-demonium, pan-el, Pan-theon, pan- 
orama, pan-tomime, pan-taloons, pan-theism, pan-g, 
pan-try. 


Kecent excellent solutions came from: N. T. 
Blakeslee, Port Washington, Wis., to 33, 34, 35; 
M. B. C., Brookline, Mass., 33, 35; Mrs. P. H. D., 
Springfield, Mass., 38; M. B. H. H., Middletown, 
Ct., 36, 37, 38; F. P. L., Cambridge, Mass., 33, 35; 
A. E. H. D., Mattapoisett, Mass., 38. 

Hamilton W. Mabie, Mrs. P. H. D. points out, 
wrote “‘My Study Fire,” and Lowell was author 


: of“ My Study Windows.” 
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The Conversation Corner 


From Our Foreign Correspondents 


HO, WHICH, WHAT—these 
W are your ???, I know, about 

the pictures. Well, those dear 
little children are the Bunkers, having 
nothing to do—as far as I know—with 
Bunker Hill, which Boston celebrates 
just now; they are missionary children 
at Beira, on the Indian Ocean in East 
Africa. Look it up in the American 
Board Almanac. We have had them 









ear ae Saree | 


eta The Bunker children —— Africa 

before on our page, years ago—“‘ Little 
Paul and his hen,’’ and, with other cbil- 
dren, up in a tree at Amamzimtote. 


Dear Mr. Martin: It is very nice here play- 
ing with our trolley. Weare sending you a 
picture of one. It is pushed by two boys. 
Yesterday father went on a German steamer 
to Natal. Only English, Germanand Austrian 
steamers come into our harbor. The Portu- 
guese made trouble for us about the school. 
They sent police to catch the boys when they 
were coming home from school and whipped 
them hard. But father says “they might as 
well try to keep a jack-in-the box down as to 
keep the boys from school!’’ Our house is 
only four rods from the water at high tides 
and we have a fine time bathing. We enjoyed 
Howard’s visit very much. 

Beira, East Africa. PAUL B. 

Howard Ransom is the missionary boy 
in Natal who wrote us in the Jan. 27 
Corner about visiting the Bunkers and 
riding in the trolley. Not quite under- 
standing about a private car on a public 
track, I asked Rev. Sydney Strong of 
Oak Park, Il]., who, as you know, has 
visited those missions, to explain it. 

Dear Mr. Martin: As to that trolley, the 
streets in Beira are all sand. There are no 
beasts of burden—except the natives. The 
main streets have narrow-guage tracks. Each 
gentleman has his trolley or car, which is left 
in front of his house or store when not in use, 
but is picked up by the motor men (native 
boys) and placed on the track; they propel it 
on the run. The track is also used for 
“* freight cars.”” This is the street-car system 
at Beira. a2. 

Don’t you think that is better than our 
automobiles? There is no danger of these 
motormen exploding or, being on a track, 
of running over other people. Wouldn’t 
we like a jolly ride with those children 
(and the visiting Ransoms) some nice 
warm day in Beira? You see they have 
street lamps too—there is light of all 
kinds wherever in the Dark Continent 
our missionaries go! 

And now one of our American Corner- 
ers writes us from an ancient and famous 
foreign city. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I am writing this from 
Corinth, where St. Paul was, so many years 

ago. Yesterday we walked all over the ruins 
and excavations of old Corinth. We walked 
through an eld street up to the propylea 
where Paul probably used to walk, and past the 
shops where he used to buy his food. Every- 
hing was built of marble—temples, wells, 


shops and houses. Even the streets were 
paved with marble. It was great fun climb- 
ing over these old ruins. I went through a 
small window into one building divided into 
four rooms which used to be wells, and ex- 
plored it. Then we came to a temple about 
twenty-five hundred years old. I wonder 
what the ancient Greeks would think if they 
saw an American boy wandering through 
their temples and shops. If modern Corinth 
was built of marble and stone like old Corinth, 
instead of one-story mud houses, how people 
would flock from all over the world to see it. 
We brought from this old Corinth a piece 
of marble, which we hope Paul sometimes 
stepped upon! 

Corinthe, Grece. 

The letter is dated at the Hotel Bre- 
tagne, Prop. Pelopides; is the proprietor 
a descendant of Pelops, the ‘‘ black-eyed ”’ 
grandson of Jupiter, from whom the Pelo- 
ponessus was named? I wish Sydney had 
told us whether he climbed the lofty cita- 
del, Acrucorinthus, and visited the site of 
the Isthmian games, which Paul must 
have witnessed. Do the Cornerers know 
that isthmus, the strip of land which sep- 
arated the Mediterranean and /Agean 
Seas, has given its name to the similar 
necks at Suez and Panama, and that Nero 
began an ‘‘Isthmian Canal’ there in 
Paul’s time? I hope Sydney will drop in 
when he gets home and tell more about 
it—it is not a great way from Auburndale 
to the Congregational House. 

One more foreigner! He comes in a 
letter from a missionary just received, 
and I like his looks so much that I wish 
you to see him, too. The name on the 
back of the photograph I put under the 
picture, and I can tell beside that his 
home is in Sivas in Western Turkey, 
where he has lived four years. I shall 
send him a ‘‘stifikit’’ of course. 


Sypyney C. 





A little Turkey Partridge 


The next boy hails from Canada. That 
is a foreign country, isn’t it? 


My Dear Mr. Martin: I wrote to you before, 
and you told me to write again, and I am. 
We ased to live in Mine Center, but now we 
live in Port Arthur. I am sick in bed, and 
have not had anything to eat since Feb. 10. 
But I am getting along fine. I am nine years 
old now. I still have my, little dog Rex, and 
he is four now. How are you feeling -your- 
self? [Pretty well, I thank you—but I eat 
something every day.) I am in the second 


reader. Did you print the letter that I wrote 
before? [Sure—and sent you a certificate, 
didn’t you get it?] Fort William‘jis full of 
typhoid fever, and the hospital and the ‘fire 
hall and the Kaministiquia Hotel and lots of 
other places. Good-by. Write soon. [I will.] 
Port Arthur, Ont. HERBERT P. 


HOME LETTERS 


Dear Mr. Martin: In The Congregational- 
ist for April 21 I noticed Mrs. Hardy’s!story 
for the children about ‘‘ Giant’s Kettles,” or 





The Push-boy car in Africa 


‘* Pot-holes,”’ as we call them up here in New 
Hampshire. Some may be interested to know 
that near the top of a hill in this town numer- 
ous pot-holes may be seen. The largest are 
about seven feet in diameter, but are so filled 
with earth that their depth has not been de- 
termined. One of them contains a stump a 
foot and a half through. Rev. Silvanus Hay- 
a" history of Gilsum has a description of 
them. 

Gilsum, N. H. 


I am specially interested in this letter 
because just fifty years ago I visited a 
schoolmate in Gilsum among the hills; 
we saw divers strange formations, and 
climbed one immense bowlder called ‘‘ Ves- 
sel Rock,”’ close by a little schoolhouse. 
Besides I recognize in Mr. Hardy another 
schoolmate of more than fifty years ago 
whom I have not seen in all these years. 
A year ago I had an inquiry about these 
‘*pot-holes,’’ and wrote to Prof. G. Fred- 
erick Wright, an acknowledged authority, 
to ask what they were, receiving this 


reply: 


. Pot-holes are drilled in the solid rock 
by pebbles which are driven around and 
around by falling water after they have been 
caught in some uneven place. There is hardly 
any limit to the depth to which such holes may 
beworn. I have seen them ten or fifteen deep. 
There are kettle-holes in the region of the St. 
Croix River in Minnesota of the nature of 
those inclosed basins, some of them dry, and 
some not, which are found in the neighbor- 
hood of Pomp’s Pond, Andover, Mass. They 
are sometimes spoken of as bottomless, be- 
cause the mud at the bottom is soft, and one 
sounding the water scarcely ever gets to the 
real bottom. 

Oberlin, O. 


Dear Mr. Martin: A lady told me that you 
were a good friend to all boys and girls, and I 
thought I would write you a letter. I live at 
the foot of Mt. Shasta, and it is white with 
snow all the year round. Itis 14,500 feet high. 
I have a pretty kitty; it is blueand very smart, 
and plays hide and seek with me.—[ That is 
all right about Mt. Shasta, but positively no 
room for any blue kitties this week.—D. F.} 

Sisson, Cal. OLIVER B. 


this WED) 


Ss. J. L. 


Gq. F. W. 


———_T 
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A Clinic in Summer Reading 


‘*So, Miss Claudia, you want a prescrip- 
tion for your summer reading? ”’ 

“Yes, Doctor, and I want the very 
latest books, those that everybody raves 
over, so that I can talk about them with 
my partner while we are waiting at the 
tee for the slow folks just ahead.”’ 

*“‘And when the ‘bubble’ stops for 
lunch, I suppose, and you get tired of 
gossip. But first, Miss Claudia, please, 
I should like to hear what you like in 
books.”’ 

*O well, you know in town I’m so 
busy I don’t get time to read. But I’m 
going to read a lot thissummer. I really 
mean toimprovemymind. And 
I like romances—with gardens, 
you know, and lovers and the 
moonlight on the sea. And 
stories of fighting, where the 
hero is always drawing his 
sword and cutting his way 
through and killing people for 
the girl he loves. But then I 
just have to read what the peo- 
ple are talking about, though it 
often gives me the shivers. We 
never talk about poverty and 
suffering and wickedness, you 
know—at least not openly, as 
some of the books do. And I 
do so like a book that ends 
well.”’ 

“So, you really wish to im- 
prove your mind. Very well 


a man who was always fighting 
and who changed the face of 
England before his life was . 
done—the Life of John Wesley, _ 
by Prof. C. T. Winchester. If 
you will read and discuss it 
with Gus or Harry at the tee, 
I will warrant some improve- 
ment. Or, if you are patriotic 
and wish the romance of an 
American, try The Life Story 
of Henry Clay Trumbull. You 
will find the experiences of one 
who was a soldier, always ready 
to fight, and who did remark- 
able things, quite worth talking 
about. Or, if you must havea 
story, there is The Sage Brush 
Parson, by A. B. Ward, which 
is founded on things as they really are 
in the strange lands of the West. 

“Does that doubtful smile, which 
hardly shows the dimple, mean that you 
do not like my prescription? Perhaps 
your girl friends will lend you something 
more to your mind. But if they do, take 
it on your own responsibility, not mine. 
For your real trouble is that you live in 
an unreal and artificial world and you 
need to come into acquaintance with the 
experiences, the problems, struggles and 
victories not of puppets but of real men 
and women.” 

‘Ah! Good afternoon! This is, I be- 
lieve, the Rev. Jotham Price! So you 
want to know the very latest and most 
authoritative works in philosophy? And 
you mean to devote your eight weeks in 
the country to getting up with the latest 


~ researches in order that you may write 


your book? 
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By Dr. Galen Green 


‘“‘Hm! I shall have to consider your 
case alittle. I heard one of your deacons 
say, not long ago, that he was going to 
work for a long vacation and send his 
pastor to the country ‘to soak some of 
the philosophy out of him.’ Do you 
think that was impudent and profane? 
But this was a Christian man who works 
hard all the week and comes to church 
on Sunday morning hungry for spiritual 
food. And you give him the latest con- 
clusions of philosophy. It looks to me 
as if you would soon be presented with 
an indefinite vacation if you keep on. 

‘Are you planning to take your golf 
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clubs with you, or your fishing-rod or 
tennis racket? You don’t own any of 
these? Well, you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself. No wonder you have to 
come to see the doctor. And you want 
me to recommend to you the latest books 
in philosophy? If I were not accustomed 
to put up with the vagaries of my pa- 
tients I would have nothing to do with 
you. But one must respect the cloth, 
and much as I would like to send you out 
to hoe and mow and eat plain food and 
sleep in the straw, I will be kind to your 
folly and prescribe the sort of up-to-date 
books which will do you good. 

‘First of all you shall read Jack Der- 
ringer, by Basil Lubbock, a sailor’s tale of 
sailors, with the breath of the salt sea in 
it and a jolly romance of love and daring 
and suffering. When you have finished 
that and are ready to pass an examina- 
tion in the life history of Jack Derringer 


ie» 
ee 


and Broncho Charley, you shall take The 
Log of a Sea Angler, by Charles Frederick 
Holder, and learn about big game fishes 
and the sport of angling on strange coasts 
of your own land. By way of interlude 
you might look over Camp Kits and 
Camp Life, by Charles Stedman Hanks, 
and plan out a camping trip for next 
summer. And then you may dip into 
Mark Twain’s Library of Humor, and 
when you have laughed a dozen times 
you shall read Henry W. Nevinson’s 
graphic and sorrowful tale, A Modern 
Slavery, and learn how your fellowmen 
are toiling and dying among the hard 
realities of Africa while you 
preach dry sermons on the Psy- 
chological Basis of Christian 
Monism.”’ 

**So you are Mrs. Amos Bee- 
bee, known as a leader in phil- 
anthropy and not unknown at 
national conventions of wo- 
men’s clubs. I am glad you 
are taking a vacation, Mrs. Bee- 
bee, and shall be happy to advise 
you about books. You are tired, 
you say, but you mean to make 
a heroic effort to overtake the 
current discussions in sociology. 
You take life very seriously 
indeed, if I may judge by Mr. 
Beebee’s expression when I saw 
him last. You have ordered the 
: sociological journals sent to 
¢*\ yourhotel in the mountains and 
, > you want to know about the 

‘latest books in the same line. 
“It strikes me that what you 

1 need is a little bit of observa. 
tion in human nature without 
responsibility. But if you will 
not study in a kindly and sym- 
pathetic way the strangers 
whom you meet—as I can see 
by your knitted brows—I shall 
prescribe a few treatises in 
which I think you may find 
profit. 

“First of all let me recom- 
L mend to your acquaintance Mr. 
Pratt, who is introduced. by 


From Lady Baltimore Mr. Joseph C. Lincoln. Mr. 


) Pratt and Eureka are uncon- 
scious sociologists and will be 

good company for you. If you do not 
appreciate them it will be time to consider 
whether you are good company for your- 
self. Then try Lady Betty Across the 
Water, by C. N. and A. H. Williamson. 
You will like Lady Betty, I am sure, 
and if she does not amuse you it will 
be a danger-signal and you had better see 
me again. Six Stars, by Nelson Lloyd, 
is a man’s book of humorous stories, 
but it would be wholesome for you to get 
into the atmosphere of masculine fun 
for a day—at least it would broaden 
your view of what the world outside 
of woman’s clubs is like and make you 
more efficient when you come back from 
your vacation. For power comes by un- 
derstanding, even when the subject is so 
small a:thing as man; Then it would 
help you to fly from your own world and 
live for a while in Japan, with its code 
of honor so different from your own, in 
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The Way of the Gods, by John Luther 
Long.” 

The next patient is John Todd, banker. 
‘*Well Mr. Todd, what can I do for you? 
A few stories to take to the shore, to get 
your mind off discounts and five per 
cent.? And you have your catboat and 
only want to fill up the intervals of sail- 
ing? You shall have what you want, for 
you are the first of my patients who un- 
derstands his own symptoms or really 
knows what is good for him. 

‘You will want to read Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s Fenwick’s Career, of course. You 
always read what she writes, though you 
are usually a little disappointed in it. 
Well, we are all human, even the novel- 
ists, and at least you will find a woman 
well worth knowing. I doubt whether 
Mrs. Ward has ever drawn a more inter- 
esting and subtle portrait than that of 
Madame de Pastourelles, and it is finely 
brought out in contrast with Fenwick of 
the artistic temperament. Perhaps, too, 
the story, avowedly founded on the life 
experience of Rom- 


lighted and delightful observer in Prof. 
John C. Van Dyke’s The Opal Sea. The 
call of the school bell will come soon 
enough, escape while you can, if only in 
the pages of a book.”’ 

** Last of all, for the office hour is almost 
up, comes Mrs. Martha Smith, weary with 
much service and starved for a little un- 
interrupted thought and quiet. What! 
Mr. Smith has decreed that you must be 
separated from your babies and from your 
heavy household cares for a whole week? 
How cruel of him! and how wise. When 
I need advice on the proper care of chil- 
dren I will send for Mr. Smith. And you 
are hungering for a real religious outdoor 
book—just one—to be read between naps 
in. the hammock and visits to old neigh- 
bors and picnics by the spring in the 
woods where Mr. Smith proposed? You 
are a sensible woman, if you have tired 
yourself all out in waiting on your house- 
hold. 

**T have just the book for you. It will 
make you think and though the scene of 
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Pictures of Travel 


With the summer warmth comes the 
instinct of tiavel, which some are able 
to satisfy by exploration of the beautiful 
places of the world. To compensate the 
stay at homes for work or poverty, the 
authors, artists and publishers make us 
beautifully illustrated books, in which 
we see, perhaps, more than our own eyes 
would tell us even if we had time to 
seek out the scenes which are described 
and pictured. There is something to be 
said, after all, about stay-at-home—fire- 
side or veranda—travel. 

Here, for example, is Wessex, painted 
by Walter Tyndale and described by 
Clive Holland. The old Saxon kingdom 
which was the nucleus of a united Eng- 
land is one of the most picturesque re- 
gions of the British realm. It has been 
made familiar to many readers by the 
stories of Thomas Hardy, who drew its 
places and people with a native’s warm 
love as well as an artist’s power. Mr. 

Holland has kept the 





ney, might lead you 
to the study of the 
real life of the men 
whose pictures you 
admire and buy. 
Then I advise Lady 
Baltimore, by Owen 
Wister, rather for its 
study of survivals 
from a graceful past 
and its satirical and 
humorous character- 
izations of your own 
age and people, than 
for the somewhat 
tenuous story. But 
I can promise you 
much which you will 
remember. I think, 
too, that you would 
enjoy The Clammer, 
by William John 
Hopkins, a man’s 
idyl of the shore. 
And you might re- 
new your youth in 
the delicate romance 
of “If Youth But 
Knew,” by Agnes 
and Egerton Castle, which will not disturb 
your restful mood by much contact with 
reality.” 

‘*You are Miss Mabel Hollis, teacher, 
you say. No! you do not want books on 
pedagogics to study in the country—your 
friend was a numbskull who told you so. 
What you, with your starved longing for 
mew experience and adventure, really 
need, is travel. Hammock journeys are 
your part, between winning the hearts 
of children and the old people, which of 
course you cannot help. Here they are— 
Wessex, full of the flavor of old England, 
Greece, with glimpses of the land in 
which your brain spends so much of its 
dreaming time, The Highlands and Is- 
lands of Scotland, the very name of which 
stirs you like the sound of a trumpet— 
all beautifully illustrated in color. And 
here is Eugéne Aubin’s Morocco of Today, 
crowned by the French Academy and 
much harder.headed than the rest, but 
taking you clean out of the life you know 
into a strange world of alien faiths and 
customs. And since I know you love the 
sea, you will enjoy watching it in many 

~of its meods through the eyes of a de- 
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A CONCERT IN THE STEERAGE 


it is English, that is all the better. It is 
the book of a wise and strong and loving 
man who has faced the difficulties of 
thought and the experiences of life, who 
knows how hard faith is and how reward- 
ing. I cannot tell you his name, for I 
do not know, but the book is The Thread 
of Gold and I am sure you will be wiser 
and stronger for reading it. If you do 
not understand quite all, so much the 
better, for that will make you wish to 
read it again.’’ 

So the clinic is over and the doctor, 
in spite of great drawings toward his 
old friends on the shelf, has kept to his 
purpose and named no book that is over 
six months old. It isa false and foolish 
notion that all books are good for every 
mind, as false and foolish as that other 
notion that no new book can be good. 
For the Bible was new once, and Hamlet 
and Robinson Crusoe and David Copper- 
field and Lorna Doone. So rich are we, 
that among the flood of recent books we 
have a few—of which I have opportunity 
here to mention but a few to suit the 
special necessity of my patients—which 
we may read and hope not to forget. 


From Lady Betty Across the Water 


double interest in 
view and Mr. Tyn- 
dale’s eye for the pic- 
turesque aspect of 
things, gives his pic- 
tures a charm quite 
independent of their 
relation to the text. 
Romance, history 
and description are 
well blended and the 
book is delightful 
throughout. 

Greece, painted by 
Jobn Fulleylove, de- 
scribed by J. A. 
M’Clymont, is con- 
structed on the same 
plan and covers the 
more prominent 
places of historical 
interest. After the 
many and familiar 
pictures which at- 


the classic age or de- 
pend for their inter- 
est on showing the 
form of the monu- 
ments, these pictures in which the pic- 
torial element has the first claim on the 
artist, will give many of us a more life- 
like sense of the enduring elements of 
scenery which still make Greece one 
of the most beautiful lands on earth. 
The mingling of history and legend is 
refreshingly novel and easy in manner. 

Bruges and West Flanders, painted by 
A. Forestier, described by G. W. T. Omond, 
has a narrower field and depends mainly 
upon the within-the-walls picturesque- 
ness of Bruges and Ypres. The human 
element plays a larger part in the pictures 
and the watering-place development of 
Belgium in recent years affords welcome 
material. 

For travel or easy chair, the books of 
the Medieval Town Series are good com- 
panions. In light and compact form they 
embody the striking facts in history, bits 
of legend and information as to famous 
buildings and pictures in these old world 
towns. The latest addition is Brussels, 

, by Ernest Gilliat-Smith. From the days 
when the town was a manor in the marsh, 
through wild and stormy times, to pros- 
perity and greatness, the history is briefly 


tempt to reconstruct . 
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and clearly given and the buildings and 
builders, the paintings and painters are 
described and illustrated. Charming pic- 
tures by Katharine Kimball and Guy Gil- 
liat-Smith help to make it as attractive 
as its predecessors. 

The Highlands and Islands, painted by 
William Smith, Jr., described by A. R. 
Hope Moncrieff is in some respects a 
slighter book, especially on the side of 
description, and the material is made 
difficult of access for lack of an index. 
Its territory extends as far as the re. 
motest of the Northern islands. The 
pictures bring the Highland country close 
home with a new vividness to memory 
and imagination. 

The keen French interest in Morocco, 
shown in the negotiations with Britain 
and Spain and brought to a focus by the 
recent Algeciras Conference, is reflected 
in Eugtne Aubin’s Morocco of Today 
which was crowned by the French Acad- 
emy. M. Aubin traveled from the coast 
to the high valleys of the 
Atlas Mountains and made 
careful studies of the political 
and social phenomena of the 
country. A land where an 
independent Moslem civiliza- 
tion still reigns, under what- 
ever decay, and where the 
people still sing songs of 
lament for their expulsion 
from Spain, could not fail to 
afford many significant con. 
trasts alike with Moslem life 
in the East and with Europran 
culture. The author writes 
sympathetically but with clear 
and balanced judgment. His 
comments on the missionary 
work in the country, Protes- 
tant and Catholic, are inter- 
esting, though not hopeful — 

Mr. Henry W. Nevinson 
was commissioned by Har 
per’s Monthly to investigate 
conditions of slavery in the 
Africa of today. His articles 
appear in book-form under 
the title, A Moderna Slavery. 
His investigations, fortified 
by statistics and photographs, 
have excited wide attention 
and we hope may help in 
ultimately making the inter- 
national regulations some- 
thing more than a dead letter. 
Mr. Nevinson did his work 
thoroughly and describes his 
observations in an interesting 
way. His pictures of African 
life and social conditions are 
scrupulously exact but 
warmed by an honest man’s 
indignation against cruelty 
and hypocrisy. His account 
of missionary work is kindly and fair. 
The papers are notable both as a descrip- 
tion of travel and as a contribution to the 
modern study of sociology. 





(Wessex, painted by Walter Tyndale, described by 
Clive Holland. pp. 271. Macmillan Co. $6.00. 

Greece, painted by John Fulleylove, R. I., described 
by Rev. J. A. M’Clymont, D. D. pp. 235. Macmilian 
Co. $6.00. 

Bruges and West Flanders, painted by Amedee Fores 
tier, described by G@. W.T.Omond. pp.187. Macmillan 
Co. $3.00. 

The Story of Brussels, by Ernest Gilliat Smith. pp. 
383. Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

The Highlands and Islands of Scotland, painted by 
W. Smith, Jr., described by A. R. Hope Moncrieff pp. 
232. Macmillan Co. $3.00. 

Morocco of Today, by Evgéne Aubin. pp. 399. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.00 net. 

A Modern Slavery, by Henry W. Nevinson. pp. 216. 
Harper & Bros. $2.00,net.) 
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Fenwick’s Career 


Mrs. Humphry Ward continues to fol- 
low Goethe’s counsel against the folly of 
wasting time in inventing plots when 
history has provided so many ready 
made. Fenwick’s Career is founded upon 
the story of the artist Romney, who left 
his wife in the country when he came 
up to London and for many years was 
separated from her. Mrs. Ward’s art 
consists in adapting a like experience to 
the conditions of present-day Eogland. 
The jealousy of the deserted wife, im- 
mensely heightened when she learns that 
her husband has kept her very existence 
a secret from his London friends, leads 
to her deliberate hiding for twelve years 
in Canada—a period long enough for the 
popular success aud the wreck of: her 
husband’s fortunes. In this part of tho 
story, by a curious lapse of geographical 
knowledge, Mrs. Ward confuses Erie and 
Superior and brings her Outario apple- 





farm and Niagara into the close vicinity 
of the latter. 

Mrs. Ward is happiest in her drawing 
of the cultivated, refined and subtle char- 
acter of Madame de Pastourelles—the 
aristocrat who makes herself the friend 
of art and artists. This is indeed one of 
her happiest studies of character. Fen- 
wick, in his passionate self. consciousness, 
is boldly sketched. The jealous wife 
plays, after all, a less prominent part, 
but is an intimate portrait of a woman’s 
soul. 

Like all of this author’s stories, this 
one has an unquestionable air of distinc- 
tion. The life of the spirit is its interest 
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and preoccupation, and in the moods and 
possibilities of the artistic temperament 
she basa congenial theme. Fenwick him- 
self in his heights and depths, the com- 
mercial painter, the idealist out of touch 
with the realities of life, the social darl- 
ing whose art suffers in the atmosphere 
of adulation—these she has sketched with 
sympathetic pains and care, but not with 
a compelling and quickening humor. The 
reader enjoys and admires—he is not 
greatly moved. He finds himself sighing 
for a broader creative power. There is 
a certain self-consciousness, growing in 
part out of the borrowed theme, which 
makes the characters seem posed, not 
living. Even Fenwick and his wife in 
whom, as the central characters, pure 
fire of suffering and action are demanded, 
are conscious that their experience is an 
echo of that of Romney, and stop to 
compare themselves with him. The art- 
ists of the first rank are delivered by their 
passion and their breadth of humor from 
this benumbing self-con- 
sciousness. Mrs. Ward is the 
portrait painter, the artist of 
the single type, rather than 
of the concerted, free-moving 
plot, and the flowing stream 
of life. 


(Fenwick’s Career, by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. pp. 367. Harper & Bros. $1.50.) 





‘ Romance 

There are moods—and they 
come most frequently with 
summer heats and languors— 
when the soul craves pure 
romance. We want to come 
away from life as it is and 
dream in a world where our 
guide, the story-teller, can 
wave his magic wand and 
make us see men and women 
moving, daring, loving, yet 
with a restful sense that they 
are not of our world and that 
our sympathy need not 
awaken from its dream to 
suffer with them as we suffer 
with our own people. And 
such romances the dreamers 
have made for us this year. 

Here, for example, is Agnes 
and Egerton Castle’s “If 
Youth But Knew.” Itis the 
fairy land of European forest, 
castle and town in the ended 
time of Napoleon’s reign in 
Germany. The wandering 
minstrel, who is also “the 
god out of the machine,” the 
disguised princess, the castle 
on its inaccessible crag, its 
warders and dungeons, the 
errant lover—all are woven 
into a fairy tale for a quiet hour. 

Let the reader skip the too-complaining 
and self-conscious introduction of Mr. 
John Luther Long’s The Way of the 
Gods, and plunge at once into the tide of 
his Japanese romance. It is a picture of 
the Japanese spirit of feudal devotion as 
changed and developed by the experiences 
of the Chinese and Russian wars, written 
with much pleasant sentiment. It brings 
out clearly the conditions and the limita- 
tions of Japanese ethics and yet holds 
the mind of American readers by the 
charm of its atmosphere. A little, and 
the least pleasant part of the story, 
passes in America. It begins with the 
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delightful Japanese childhood and ends 
in a blaze of glory on a Manchurian bat- 
tlefield. 

Nicanor, Teller of Tales, by C. Bryson 
Taylor, is an elaborate and beautifully 
ornamented and illustrated story of the 
break-up of the Roman rule in Britain. 
The fortunes of a British improvisator 
and a Roman girl are followed. The 
tragedy of the fierce but decadent Roman 
rule and the contrasted barbarian cruelty 
of the Saxon grind the lives of the chief 





UPTON SINCLAIR 
Author of The Jungle 


actors between the upper and nether mill- 
stone. Mr. Taylor knows how to create 
the atmosphere of romance and has en- 
riched his story with vivid descriptions. 
The reader will find help in realizing the 
true proportion of forces and events ina 
strange time of transition. 

With Alice Brown’s The Court of Love, 
we come into the realm of fantasy. Itis 
as if she had said to herself, ‘‘ The critics 
say I am always gloomy, I will show them 
that I can be frivolous and light hearted.’’ 
The result is too much like that of Cas- 
sandra dancing to make sport for Aga- 
memnon. But Cassandra in any roéle 
gives food for thought by sheer insight 
and ability. Wecan easily imagine 
the sketch transformed into a stage 
fantasy, if actors could be found 
able to enter into its delicate 
thought and workmanship. 


(“If Youth But Knew,” by Agnes and Eger- 
ton Castle. pp. 421. Macmillan Co. §1 50. 
The Way of the Gods, by John Luther Long. 


pp. 314. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
Nicanor, Teller of Tales, by U. Bryson Tay- 
lor. pp. 422. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 
The Court of Love, by Alice Brown. pp. 211. 
Houghton, Mifiinand Co. $1.25.) 


International Novels 


The international novel makes 
a new bid for favor in two stories, 
Lady Betty Across the Water, by 
C. N. and A. M. Williamson, and 
Lucy of the Stars, by Frederick 
Palmer. In one a scheming Eng- 
lish woman, the wife and mother 
of a duke, sends her youngest 
daughter to America to clear the 
way for the elder daughter’s mar- 
riage. In the other the story like- 
wise begins on English ground 
with traveling Americans and an 
impecuniousearl. The plotin both 
cases turns on the poverty which 
compels the English nobility to 
buttress their social position by 
marrying American heiresses. 
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Mr. Palmer has been occupied with his 
duties as war correspondent in Japan and 
Manchuria and has given us no novel 
since The Vagabond. The readers of 
that lively story will regret, we fear, to 
find the author in a mood of tragedy. 
Lucy of the Stars lives under a shadow 
which falls already in the earliest pages. 
The central characters are the English 
earl who is compelled by social and family 
pressure to leave the woman he loves and 
seek a fortune by marriage in America, 
the woman who loves him and sacrifices 
her love to his impecuniosity, a stately 
American beauty and heiress and an 
American politician whose portrait is 
drawn with keener pleasure and apprecia- 
tion than any other inthe book. Nothing 
is saved out of the wreck but the social 
position of the earl. Those who love to 
have the threads of their romance weave 
smoothly to the end will resent this all- 
round sacrifice, and most women, we 
think, will feel that Geraldine acts out 
of character in deliberately supplanting 
the woman whom she knows her husband 
loves and marrying where she has no love 
to give. 

Lady Betty, who has not yet ‘‘come 
out”? in England, is plunged at eighteen 
into the social wars and ambitions of 
Newport in charge of a thoroughly selfish 
and unscrupulous American hostess. She 
makes a lively and naive heroine. Her 
friendship with the young man whom she 
met in the steerage, her adventures in the 
whirl of social dissipation and her travels 
in the West are drawn with spirit. An 
effort is made to show how American life 
would appear to a young girl of the Brit- 
ish privileged classes, and the sane and 
sober Americans of quieter life are drawn 
with real appreciation. The book is not 
merely readable but, in its own field of 
international social relations, clever and 
suggestive, and the good ending com- 
mends it specially to those who like to 
take their summer reading with a quiet 
mind. We can only regret that the au- 
thor’s acquaintance with Congregational 
ministers has been unfortunate. We 
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hope there are not many like the one 
described in the story. 


{Lucy of the Stars, by Frederick Palmer. pp. 344. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Lady Betty Across the Water, by C. N. and A. M. Wil- 
liamson. pp. 306. McClure, Phillips & Co.) 





MISCELLANEOUS FICTION 
he Mayor of Warwick, by Herbert M. Ho 
Fed pp. 436. Houghton, ifflin & Co. $1.5 
Carefully observed and well-contrasted Amer- 
ican types lend an unusval interest to the in- 
volved and unusual love story in this novel. 














ROBERT H. SCHAUFFLFR 
Author of Where Speech Ends 


The scene is evidently studied from Hartford 
and Middletown, Ct. Bishop Wycliffe is the 
typical ecclesiastic as he develops in the Epis- 
copal Church, a, widower with one daughter, 
to whom the large household wealth descends. 
He covets this wealth for his little college, an 
extreme of the narrow, denominational type. 
The daughter, disgusted by her home narrow- 
ness, makes a protégé of an Irish-American 
street car conductor and professional athlete, 
whom she coaches for success in politics in 
opposition to the ruling ring, the leaders of 
which are her social friends. A Western pro- 
fessor comes to the college and falls in love 
with her, bringing her entanglement with the 
athlete to a head and ultimately dragging it 
to light. The story is worth reading for its 
art and its vital human interest, and it is a 
social document to be pondered over. 

—— og ay Ends, by Robert Haven Schauf- 

91. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50. 

‘Quite evidently a young man’s work 
and the better for a youthful enthusi- 
asm and sensitiveness to impressions 
which offset some crudities and im- 
probabilities of handling and plot and 
an occasional overstrain of sentiment. 
The story moves in the world of 
music, which is contrasted with the 
undergraduate life of one of our great 
universities, much to the advantage of 
the former. There is an agreeable 
flavor of Bohemia and action is well 
sustained. We shall look with inter- 
est for more of Mr. Schauffler’s work. 


Me Mark aweie's. Library of, Humor: 

Wiese Wa y. pb 30k; Men and 

epines pp. 3U4 arper & Bros. Each 
These three volumes of this treasury 
of humor contain some of the brightest 
things in the field of American fun. 
Mr. Clemens’s assistants have wisely 
insisted on the inclusion of mach ma- 
terial from his own pen. Many of the 
best-known thigs are here in this 
field, but most readers will find 
themselves laughing over much which 
they have somehow missed. The range 
of theme and variety of manner is 
remarkable. All the cottage, country- 
club and hotel libraries should own 
these volumes for the delectation of 
their guests. 

302 Lite Brown & Gor g150., 
A fully and “handsomely flustrated 
edition of Sidney McCall’s most popu- 


From Uncle Wilkam larstory. These publishers are famous 
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for careful illustration and have put much 
thought into this edition. 


OUTDOOR BOOKS 
The Life of Animals, BS om Ingersoll. 
pp. 555. Macmillan Co. $2 
A ‘popular up-to-date senoun a mammals, 
covering the field of the whole world and fully 
illustrated by pictures in black and white and 
color. The author is a practiced writer on 
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natural history and has a keen eye for inter- 
esting and suggestive facts and descriptions 
from all quarters. The book would be the de- 
light of an inquisitive and imaginative boy or 
girl, and we do not know the grown person 
who could resist the pictures of queer African 
and Australian animals. 

The Garden, You na I, by Barbara. pp. 397. 

Macmillan Co. $1. 
It is not necessary to he a millionaire in order 
to take advantage of Mrs. Wright’s helpful 
suggestions in her new book on gardening. 
Its counsel is as refreshingly practical as its 
narrative is entertaining, and after it has been 
read and enjoyed as a story, it deserves a 
place in the front row of friendly reference 
books in the flower lovers’ library. Written 
in the form of letters between the experienced 
Commuter’s Wife and her friend, who is just 
beginning to improve and beautify an old 
country home, it contains a judicious spice of 
human interest; Sut most of all the pages 
abound in useful hints and information which 
amateur gardeners search for in vain, while 
they often fall a prey to what the author calls 
the “Garden Goozle which is going about 
nowadays.” Its range of helpfulness includes 
not only lists of desirable varieties of roses, 
annuals, etc., but points on the arrangement 
of indoor flowers, on vines and pergolas and 
suggestion of such special horticulture as a 
seaside garden and a 
border of fragrant flowers 
and leaves. 

Camp Kits and Camp 

Life, by Charles Stedman 


Hanks. pp. 255. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. $150 
net. 


A useful and well-illustra- 
ted description of the best 
methods and appliances for 
life and sport in the woods. 
The directions are clear 
and helpful and the flavor 
of outdoor living and the 
intelligent observation of 
wild life runs pleasantly 
through the book. 

The Heart of a Garden 

po Begg oy | Marriott 


tson. Be: 162. Geo. W. 
Jacobs & Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Watson writes charm- 

ing descriptions of her Eng- 
lish garden, with interludes 
of verse which confirm her right to the title 
of poet. The beautiful photographs and large 
pages make a handsome book. Garden lovers 
will find themselves in a congenial atmosphere. 


STORIES FOR THE HAMMOCK 


Uncle bag oO ba Jennette Lee. pp. 298. 

Century Co. $1.00. 
Mrs. Lee, professor of English in Smith Col- 
lege, already favorably known to the reading 
public, has scored her most noteworthy suc- 
cess thus far in this little story. Uncle Wil- 
liam is a genuine creation deserving to be 
ranked with Captain Eri and William Mc- 
Clure. The way in which this big-framed, 
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big-hearted man, efficient despite his alleged 
shiftlessness, executes the difficult feat of 
reuniting estranged lovers, incidentally radi- 
ating sunshine on all with whom he comes in 
contact, is told in a masterly fashion. Mrs. 
Lee writes with a practiced hand. Her style 
has both finish and strength. The flashes of 
humor keep the reader smiling and the sound 
philosophy of life at the heart of the tale car- 
ries a moral uplift. 

Mr. a. OY Joseph C. Lincoln. pp. 342. A.S8. 

Barnes 
Mr. Lineola 2 has expanded a short story into 
this amusing tale of the adventures which 
befell two New York young men in their 
search for the simple life. Mr. Pratt is the 
retired marine earning a living as guide and 
boat-master to the summer visitors. He has 
the mingled humor and good sense of the 
typical Yankee, in striking contrast with the 
sordid greed of a neighbor and the absurd 
conventions and simplicities of the city people. 
The story is a trifle tenuous in spots and the 
entire absence of business sense in young men 
who are pictured as keen Wall Street specu- 
lators often taxes the credulity of the reader. 
But Mr. Pratt and Eureka are humorously de- 
lightful. 

The Pink Typhoon, by Harrison Robertson. 

pp. 196 Chase’ Seribner’s Sons. $1.00 
A charming idyl of American life, not quite 
probable in all details, but rewarding for all 
who like sentiment deftly handled and com- 
bined with quiet humor and love of children. 
A judge, a widow, a motor car and two de- 
lightful children are the characters. 

A Diplomatic Adventure, by 8. Weir ee, 

M. D., LL. D. pp. 166. Century Co. $1. 
Given a charming and patriotic Pe 
widow possessed of a document of importance 
to the French Government, the unscrupulous 
and all-pervasive French secret service, an 
ingenious and daring American lover, with 
Dr. Weir Mitchell to tell the tale, and enter- 
tainment is sure to follow. It aims simply to 
be amusing, and it succeeds admirably. 

Hazel of Hegthethnd, A Mabel Barnes- 

Grundy. pp. 389. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50. 
A piquant and amusing love story. Just the 
thing for an idle hour beneath the trees, or 
to help one forget the discomforts of a rail- 
way journey. 

The Lady of the Deccension, by Frances Little. 

pp. 236, Century Co. $1.00. 
A frivolous young Kentucky widow goes to 
Japan as a kindergartner at a mission station. 
She and the missionaries react on one another 
to their mutual benefit, as we learn through 
her vivacious home letters. Here and there 
one comes upon fresh and quotable bits, for 
the author evidently knows her Japan at first 
hand as well as she does a woman’s heart. 


From Camp Kits and Camp Life 


The Golden Greyhound, by Dwight Tilton: 
pp. 366. Lothrop, & Shepard Co. $1.50. 
A truly modern mystery story of the exciting, 
absorbing type, warranted to result in burn- 
ing midaoight oil. It is original in that all the 
action takes place on an ocean steamer. 


que Mien end He Ea by E. Phillips 
ore pp. 325. ° own & Co. 


In a South American republic the man came 
to his kingdom surrounded by my: 


‘and passi 
The pace of Oppenheim’s stories 
is never a slow one, ont this book would help 
a dull day to pass quickly. 


% 
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Closet and Altar 


LR4ARNING TO BE CONTENT 
I have learned, in whatsoever state I 
am, therein to be content. I know how 
to be abased, and I know how to abound: 
in everything and in all things have I 
learned the secret both to be filled and to 
be hungry. 





Contentment isa Christian duty; sat- 
isfaction is not. Being contented is ac- 
cepting one’s present assigned place of 
toil and influence as in the ordering of 
God’s providence. Being satisfied is tak- 
ing it for granted that God has nothing 
better in store for one in the opening 
future, It is proper to be contented for 
the moment, but not to be satisfied for 
all time to come. As Robertson says, 
‘*Man’s destiny is not to be dissatisfied, 
but forever unsatisfied.”” Let us, there- 
fore, be ever unsatisfied while ever con- 
tented.— Henry C. Trumbull. 


The blessing of Christ will make a 
little to go a great way. Those whom 
Christ feeds he fills; to whom ‘he gives, 
he gives enough.— Matthew Henry. 





The humblest*labor is a preparation 
for the brightest’ revelations, whereas 
discontent, however lofty, is a prepara- 
tion for nothing. ... Yet hundreds of 
third-rate young persons in every city in 
this land today neglect their work and 
unfit themselves for any insight. or any 
leadership whatever by chafing against 
the obscurity of their vocation.—M. Dods. 





Father, I do not ask 

That Thou wilt choose some other task 
And make it mine. I pray 

But this: let every day 

Be molded still 

By Thine own hand; my will 

Be only Thine, however deep 

I have to bend Thy hand to keep. 

Let me not simply do, but be content, 
Sure that the little crosses each are sent, 
And no mistakes can ever be 

With Thine own hand to choose for me. 





Joy is the product of deep, quiet, ap-. 
propriate thought. This is the oxygen 
by which the cheering flame of joy is to 
be sustained. Let your mind and heart 
dwell in the large and wealthy spaces, 
and then there will come into your lifea 
spiritual glow which will not be extin- 
guished by the storms of the most tem- 
pestuous day.—J. H. Jowett. 


Keep me, O Lord, my God, from 
weak complaining and the whine of 
discontent. Yet suffer me not to be 
self-satislied, or to overvalue what I 
do or think. Let me be constant in 
endeavor with a heart at rest, seeking 
Thy kingdom first, assured that Thou 
wilt make provision for my need. Be 
this my heart’s content—to know that 
Thou art my Father, that Christ has 
lived and died and ever lives for me, 
to have Thy Spirit for my constant 
guest. What passing hardships or dis- 
comforts should disturb the King’s 
child on the homeward way? Have 
I not Thy word that all things work 

her for good? Is not Thy love 
wise and Thy provision sufficient for 
need? So when I wake I a 
Theos While I work I*rest in Thee. 
And when I fall asleep I am content 
that Thou dost hold me in Thy 
watchful care. Amen. 
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In New York Literary and Artistic Circles 


By Maude Barrows Dutton 


The residents of lower Fifth Avenue were 
somewhat agitated this spring when a number 
of East Side express wagons backed up before 
No. 3, a large block house which had been for 
many years the home of Countess X., and be- 
gan to unload a motley array of household 
goods. The reporters became interested, and 
Club A, No. 3 Fifth Avenue, was asked to 
explain itself. As a matter of fact, Club A 
is a group of serious-minded men and women, 
who believe that by living together on a co- 
operative housekeeping plan they may be able 
to assert a concentrated influence upon various 
socialistic movements of the day. Many of 
them came from settlements where they had 
been carrying on important investigations, 
and many of them still continue as settlement 
workers, although no longer residents. 


SOME INTERESTING PEOPLE 


Prominent among the members are Mr. and 
Mrs. Leroy Scott. Mr. Scott, although a young 
map, has already put himself on record as a 
keen student of trade unions and human char- 
acter, by his novel, The Walking Delegate, 
which is to be followed next fall by another 
which Doubleday & Page predict will stand 
among the “big four.’”’ Mrs. Scott is a Rus- 
sian by birth, and as the Russian Revolution 
is the first cause with which the club has 
chosen to identify itself, she has been kept 
busy interpreting for reporters the heart- 
rending biographies of the Russian refugees 
who have been able to escape to this country. 
Maxim Gorky and Tschaikowsky, called the 
father of the Russian Revolution in America, 
have both been entertained at the club, and 
Ivanovitch Narodny, upon whose head have 
been placed 15,000 roubles, and who, before 
he left Russia, took part as a disguised secret 
service official in the search for himself, has 
lived at No. 3, while trying to learn the Eng- 
lish language. Ernest Poole, for many years 
a staff correspondent in Russia for one of the 
leading American periodicals, is also an im- 
portant member of the club, while others who 
are working along different lines are Walter E. 
Wyle, whose intimate sketch of John Mitchell: 
The Man Whom the Miners Trust, appeared 
in the Outlook when the coal strike was on 
last winter, and Miss Warner who has just 
written a play, Jeanne d’Are, in which Miss 
Maude Adams is to have the title réle. 


THE AUTHOR OF TRE LONG DAY 


Another socialistic worker, who has been 
active in New York and elsewhere, is Miss 
Dorothy Richardson, author of The Long 
Day, The True Story of a New York Work- 
ing Girl as Told by Herself, which was 
brought out anonymously by the Century Co. 
As Miss Richardson says, ‘‘ She (the work- 
ing girl) has become, and is becoming more 
and more, the object of such an amount of 
sentimentality on the part of philanthropists, 
sociological investigator, labor agitators and 
yellow journals—and a goodly share of jour- 
nalism that prides itself upon not being yellow 
—that the real work-girl has been quite lost 
sight of.’’ It is because of her actual expe- 
riences as laundry “‘shaker’’ and lodger in 
one of the so-called Working Girls’ Homes 
while haunted by the terrifying refrain, 
** Work or Starve,’’ that Miss Richardson has 
been asked repeatedly the past season to 
speak before the working girls’ clubs in 
settlements and churches, and other gather- 
ings where the problems of this large class 
of wage-earners are being thrashed out. Her 
quietly impressive personality and the broad 
sanity of her ideas for bettering the conditions 
of the working girl, so tersely set forth in 
the epilogue to her book, and enlarged upon 
when she stands before an audience, have 
put Miss Richardson in the forefront of New 
York social workers. 


THE TRUTH BEFORE THE FICTION 


Early last fall a young man of twenty-eight 
stepped off a Western train in New York City 
with a bundle of manuscript under his arm. 
He had written several of the short stories in 
McClure’s, and with those as his only literary 
credentials he now made his way to one or 
two of the offices of well-known periodicals. 
When he left the metropolis some weeks later, 
a part of the manuscript bundle, The Looting 
of Alaska, was booked to run through Apple- 
ton’s Booklovers’ Magazine, and the rest, the 
greater portion of The Spoilers—a novel based 
upon the experiences described in The Loot- 
ing of Alaska—was in the hands of the ad- 
vertiser of Everybody’s Magazine, who was 
hastening to let the world know that this was 
to be the serial of the year. More than this, 
Harper Bros. had accepted the serial for book 
uses, and Daniel Frohman was making ar- 
rangements for its dramatic rights. And then 
to cap the climax, Mr. Rex E. Beach suddenly 
learned that gold had been discovered on a 
claim which he had bought some years ago 
in Alaska and had long supposed to be value- 
less. But as Mr. Beach himself writes, ‘* A 
man’s success isn’t init with his hard luck ex- 
periences.” 

He was a young law student when he first 
caught the Klondike fever and went off on a 
four days’ notice to Alaska. His party hoped 
to get through to Dawson although it was late 
in the season, but they were stuck on a sand 
bar in the Yukon River and obliged to go back 
to the nearest camp. Here they lived for two 
years surviving only by inveigling other ‘‘ ten- 
der feet ’ who happened to come along up the 
river to stop off, and hence divide their sup- 
plies.. ‘‘ That is where,’’ Mr. Beach writes, 
‘*T laid the foundations for my fictional writ- 
ing, but I shall never equal the stories that I 
turned out then. My imagination had to soar 
for me to eat.” Finally he started for Nome 
only to be shipwrecked on the way and left 
adrift without food three nights and three 
days in the Bering Sea. Altogether Mr. 
Beach spent about five years in this country 
of the far North, ‘‘ where there runs nevera 
law of God or man,” and it is here that he 
collected the material for his first novel. 


THE ARTIST AND THE PRISINERS 


A few days ago I was asked to the private 
exhibition of a stained glass window, designed 
and built by Miss Genevieve Cowles, as a me- 
morial for a little child. It was a charming 
conception, a happy-faced little lad dancing 
along over the grass beneath the low branches 
of an overshadowing tree, and with bright- 
colored birds and butterflies all about, while 
coming towards him was an angel with beauti- 
ful opal wings. It was,as John LaFarge, who 
happened to be there, said, ‘‘a window that a 
child would love, for it told a story.’”’ Miss 
Cowles was at one time a successful magazine 
illustrator of child-life, but of late she has 
turned her talent almost entirely to church 
decoration. In connection with this she told 
me of an interesting project which she had 
long had in mind and hopes to begin work 
upon soon. While doing some frescos for a 
New Haven church she was obliged to go to 
the Wethersfield Prison in Connecticut in 
search of a mode]. The frescos were to rep- 
resent some old Christmas prayers, and among 
them was one of the prisoner praying for re- 
lease. She was allowed to go among the pris- 
oners and talk with them until she found a 
face that she wanted. The type was at last 
found and the man posed. 

This intimate contact with an imprisoned 
life aroused in Miss Cowles an intense desire 
to do something for these unfortunate men 
and women, and when she told her wish to 
the warden he took her into the chapel where 


the prisoners gather for service on Sunday and | 
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showed her the great bare walls. It had long 
been a secret hope of his, he told her, that 
some day there might be painted on that wall 
which the prisoners faced some scene which 
should be a silent message to each one of them. 
It was agreed then and there that, as svon as 
sufficient fands could be raised for the under- 
taking, Miss Cowles should paint this fresco. 
She has selected as her subject Christ’s charge 
to Peter, after the disciple has thrice denied 
his Lord. Her conception, put into a few 
words, is this: In the background the morn- 
ing sky, and the sea—emblem of judgment. 
On the shore stands Christ, clad in white, with 
face turned to meet the eyes of all who shall 
look up tohim. Before him kneels Peter, his 
face hidden in his garment, and his hands laid 
in the hands of his Lord, a gesture symbolic 
of the asking of pardon and the pledging of 
allegiance. To each prisoner Peter with the 
shrouded face may stand as a type of his own 
soul. 

No direct appeal has been made to raise 
money for this painting, nor have large indi- 
vidual gifts been sought, for it has been the 
desire of the warden and of Miss Cowles that 
the money should represent to the prisoners a 
widespread interest and belief in them from 
the outside world. But the most inspiring 
part of the work to the artist is the knowledge 
that the prisoners themselves want the fresco. 
Pledges have at last come in sufficient to war- 
rant a beginuing, and Miss Cowles expects to 
start upon it at an early date. 





Congregational Fund for 
the Relief of California Sufferers 


The treasurer of the fund, Mr. Samuel Usher, 176 
High Street, Boston, reports the following amounts 
received, up to and including June 9. All are from 
churches unless otherwise specified. In addition to 
this amount, eighty-five churches contributed $11,- 
711.12, prior to this appeal, and sent through the 
general fund. 


Previously acknowledged.............-.++ $6,376.32 
as ines tn c5% <che esnd cae aces esis 50.00 
Ipswich, Junior Aid Society of First...... 10.00 
Lincoln, Neb., Sunday school of First..... 10.00 
Winchendon, Mrs. Harriet H. Merrill..... 5.00 
PI PRN bss nitinecacacer xs coins 5.00 
Cambridge, Hope........ Neha tac tadien tase 12.60 
Winchester, Second... ..........s.sceevees 1.25 
Northboro, “ A Friend”’..................+ 5 00 
Newburyport, North. ................0000- 90.00 
Brighton, Evangelical..................2+++ 200 00 
OU, I pir nintis sas ncce'sasecces ax xs 30.89 
TOA Ss... venieinvedaspidvascnosbsansderetstaee $6,796.06 
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Our Readers’ Forum 
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This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on all topics of general importance. To that end, brief 
voluntary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In selecting 
these open letters for publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of the paper. 


A Just and Elastic Method of Giving 


In a recent number of The Congregation- 
alist a discussion of the so-called Illinois 
Plan of apportioning home mission funds 
which has now received the indorsement of 
the churches, showed such lack of grasp of 
the Western position by one who usually 
speaks through your columns with clearness 
and force, that Iam compelled to cry, “‘ How 
far the East is from the West! ”’ 

The writer complains that ‘‘ the disposal of 
our churches’ benevolent offerings for home 
missions is to be given to a body in whose 
decisions they have not even direct representa- 
tion.” This may besoin the East but so far 
as I know it is not soin the West. In Wash- 
ington and in Nebraska the State Associa- 
tion’”’ at a certain point adjourns and imme- 
diately reassembles as the Home Missionary 
Society. In Illinois the Home Missionary 
Society is the body of churches at work for 
home missions, Each local association has 
three members on the corporate board, one 
of whom is a director in the society. In the 
interests of the kingdom the combined wis- 
dom of all the churches represented by such 
a society ought to have precedence over the 
caprice of an individual giver. If the Home 
Missionary Societies in the East are so far 
from the churches as this description seems 
to indicate they ought to get back to their 
constituents. 

So far as this specific plan is concerned it 
was not born in a committee-room but on the 
field. Each of its provisions were the result 
of actual experience. The desire was to obvi- 
ate the very thing which the writer seems to 
approve. To return to the “ beggarly ele- 
ments’’ of special pleas for our great home 
missionary work is to leave the new gospel of 
benevolence. The work is one work. Syste- 
matic giving is far better than spasmodic. 
Few of our churches have two offerings. But 
when there are two the strongest appeal will 
be the largest appeal. Some people are al- 
ways interested in thethings near home; some 
in the things far away. Under this plan the 
whole work can be presented with no ethical 
infelicity of knowing that all the money will 
stay inside the boundaries of the state or all 
go to the regions beyond and no damper will 
be put upon the enthusiasm by careful direc- 
tions at the close as to the treasurer to which 
the money must be sent. 

The one essential which the committee of 
nine pointed out at the Hartford meeting is 
here met, namely, indifference as to the place 
where the funds are paid, whether to the 
state or national treasurer. To know that the 
churches through their home missionary or- 
ganizations have met with the directors of the 
national body and have arranged for an equi- 
table distribution of the funds according to the 
greatest need will suit most givers. And ex- 
cept for the selfish there will be a thrill of sat- 
isfaction that part of every year’s contribution 
goes outside of the narrow boundary of a single 
state. 

But the man who wants to give his $100 to 
Cuba is not in such a sorry state as your cor- 
respondent supposes. Every dollar of his 
money will go to Cuba or anywhere else he 
wishes to designate. The twenty per cent. 
division is restricted to ‘“‘general funds.” 
The gift to Cuba might amount to fifty per 
cent. of all that was raised in Illinois for a 
year and yet all of that money would go to 
Cuba. All that Illinois would ask would be 
that the national society would accept that 
gift as canceling its twenty per cent. for the 
current year. The plan simply guaranteed 
that the national society would receive that 


year at least twenty per cent. of all home mis- 
sionary money coming from the state under 
$22,000. 

Surprise was also expressed that a different 
treatment was proposed for amounts less than 
$4,000. This, too, was not born in the brain 
of an office chair committee, but out of actual 
experience. While I believe this provision 
was stricken out of the plan as adopted at Oak 
Park, still it may be interesting to know its 
origin. Much confusion had arisen in the past 
over small legacies being left to home mis- 
sionary work without the legal title of either 
society being correctly given. It was thought 
that the donors of such gifts were more anx- 
ious for the cause than the specific treasury to 
which the money should go and to save the 
annoyance of the past such a provision would 
be wise. 

In the present home missionary stress the 
important thing is unity and enthusiasm for 
the redemption of America. The value of 
constituent state organization is administra- 
tive effectiveness in a common cause. Further 
than that geographical lines are a nuisance. 
The Illinois Pian does away with the continual 
tending of state and national treasury dykes 
and allows home missionary money to find 
its own level according to the greatest need. 
More enthusiasm in the state will mean greater 
returns to the national treasury. This ad- 
justment made, we may turn to a great cam- 
paign of missionary facts, national ideals and 
the thrill of personal surrender to the purpose 
of Jesus Christ for the saving of the land we 
love the most. 

Omaha, Neb. Luctus OLmstep BarIrRp. 


Local Option in Vermont 


In the issue of March 24 I find this statement 
under Temperance: ‘‘ Local elections in Ver- 
mont show decided gains for local option 
settlement of the saloon issue.” It is not easy 
to see any great “‘ gains for local option,” as a 
temperance measure, in the recent elections. 
Montpelier for the first time voted “‘ No.” 
This, in a legislative year, is a notable victory. 
Elsewhere no significant gains were made. 
Some towns of medium size, like Northfield, 
Brighton, Brandon, Vergennes and Ludlow, 
changed from “ Yes” to ““No”; but these 
were nearly offset by other towns, like Rock- 
ingham, Middlebury, Hyde Park, Pittsford 
and Swanton, which changed the other way. 
Apparently the number of license towns is 
reduced from 33 to 27, but the number of 
saloons will not be appreciably reduced, ex- 
cept in Washington County. 

The ridiculous phase of local option appears 
where Barre city votes dry and Barre town 
votes for drink. Brattleboro votes dry, and 
the little town of Guilford closely adjoining 
votes for license. To drive a saloon out of a 
city into the suburbs is not a satisfactory 
“* settlement of the saloon issue.”’ 

There is no probability that the saloon can 
be driven out of the cities on the western 
border under the present system. It can be 
done by the people of the state, acting as a 
unit, through the enactment of a new pro- 
hibitory law, to be enforced, if necessary, by 
a state constabulary. Vermont is a small 
state, not too large to act asa unit. Its popu- 
lation is legs than that of Boston or Buffalo. 

The State Sunday School Association at its 
last meeting passed a resolution, asking the 
legislature to enact a prohibitory law, to be 
submitted to the people for ratification. The 
way to lead a reform is not to reduce civic 
responsibility to the smaller unit, but rather 
to educate the people to the responsibility for 


a larger unit of citizenship. We are trying to 
do this in religion. Why rot try it in the 
state? 

Lyndon, Vt. Witi1AmM CoLTon CLARK 


The Chapman Meetings in Dallas 


Inquiries received indicate some desire to 
know what were the results of the great ef- 
forts made in Dallas, Texas, for the evan- 
gelization of the city under the leadership of 
Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman. May one speak the 
unvarnished truth thremgh the columns of The 
Congregationalist? Past experience would in- 
dicate that these are the days for unadulter- 
ated candor. One is moved also by a desire 
—shall we call it one’s chief desire—to con- 
tribute something to the elucidation of the 
modern problem of city saving in which all 
city pastors are so concerned. 

With what cordial gladness the ministers 
of Dallas welcomed Dr. Chapman and his 
whole party of preachers and singers! With 
what clear enunciation the shame and guilt 
of sin and the joys of salvation were set forth 
by these men, among whom one may be per- 
mitted to mention with special emphasis Dr. 
Chapman himself and Dr. Henry Ostrom. 
The appeal for converts was made with great 
earnestness and winsomeness. The appeal to 
sluggard Christians was made with singular 
unction, in forceful song and ringing speech. 
And yet, and yet— How comes it to pass that 
the results are so very, very meager? 

We were told that here was the solution of 
the city evangelism problem. The little city 
was divided into six evangelistic centers, with 
one church as the preaching place. Six visit- 
ing evangelists, each accompanied by one or 
two singers—the singers among the finest to 
be found—occupied these six places. Beside 
these a young people’s evangelist was at 
large, and also a saloon evangelist. The at- 
tention of Dallas was aroused. The churches 
were “concentrated,” as mining men would 
say, four or five or six to one. Then great 
theater meetings for men were organized, in 
which Baptists, Methodists, Disciples, Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists witnessed to 
the unity of faith. 

With what result? Certainly with happy re- 
sult in the proof to a Southern people, sect- 
ridden and sect-sick, that sectarianism is 
dying. Certainly also with happy result in 
the arousing of very many individuals to a 
conviction of privilege and duty. Also, not 
less certainly, with happy result in the bring- 
ing of the eternal life into some hearts and the 
surrender of some long-rebellious lives. It 
may also prove that there are happy results 
yet to accrue in the giving to the public life of 
Dallas an impulse for purity and law-enforcing 
righteousness. But is that the total? 

Personally and emphatically I have borne 
witness to the splendid preaching and magnifi- 
cent management exhibited in this campaign. 
Incidents in it were heart-revealing toa degree. 
Such a new, strong utterance of the Christian 
ethic was most welcome. So splendid a pres- 
entation of the cross was a joy to the soul. 
And yet, somehow, the effect was pitifully, 
painfully small. 

Many “cards” were signed. Many hands 
were raised in response to many “ proposi- 
tions.” Many testimonies were rendered of 
spiritual help derived from the meetings. 
Many prayer meetings were left fuller than 
before the campaign. Some churches were 
gladdened by the accession of lapsed Chris- 
tians or new converts. Probably all churches 
have had sonte benefit. 

Nevertheless, did the campaign succeed? 
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Who shall define the word? All pastors agree 
that conversions were few. Common sense 
shows that the average attendance was small, 
even on Sunday nights. Four-fifths of the 
churches were closed on Sunday nights to fill 
one-fifth to excess, and did not succeed in the 
attempt. About $7,000 were expended, from 
first to last, in a city of 75,000 people, or, 
roughly speaking, a dollar per ten inhabi- 
tants, including the Negroes, who did not 
participate. 

Let it be added that little had been done to 
arouse expectation among the churches; that 
multitudes of church members were quite 
unreached; that the note of wisifulness which 
characterizes every real revival was noticeably 
absent, and most of the facts are stated. 

Something else is needed for American re- 
vivalism. Are we not sick of the ghastly 
routine of upheld hands, persons rising to 


meet ‘‘ propositions,” eloquent speeches and 
sermons? Dallas is as far as ever from being 
evangelized. Love of the gospel is no more 
to be observed than before the troubling 
of the waters. In a word, prayer and spirit- 
ual intensity are just as they were, or almost 
as they were, our eyes are still looking for the 
revival that must come. But the business 
men of the city have their eyes on the goal of 
150,000 inhabitants and they have started their 
annual tour of the state, just as they did last 
year and the year before, on the Lord’s Day. 
Blessings be on Dr. Chapman, Dr. Ostrom 
and all their brethren! Thanks to them for 
trying to help us! The one hundred and 
twenty-first psalm is a most apt expression of 
the fact for us grown acute, that our help is 
not within reach of business arrangements. 
GEORGE EAVES, 
Pastor Central Congregational Church. 





* Two Summer Centers 
The Coming Season at Northfield and Silver Bay 


Many among our readers will go to Northfield or Silver Bay during the coming ten weeks 
and many more like to know what will be going on there, for these places have become Meccas 
for religious pilgrims from all parts of the country, most of whom are not to be thought of as 
venerable elders and deacons, since a large proportion of the conferences at both places is de- 
voted to young people, or middle-aged people with decidedly youthful propensities. Here isa 
little forecast of what will be going on at both places: 


Northfield 


The Student Conference, which begins next 
week Friday and lasts until July 1, brings 
together men from the Eastern colleges and 
preparatory schools who will have a fine time 
playing ball, golf and tennis and swimming 
in the Connecticut, and a still finer time at- 
tending missionary institutes, Bible classes, 
studying how they may become more efficient 
workers in their own institutions, and thus 
**keep the world of learning in harmony with 
the world of religion.”” Of course Robert E. 
Speer will tarry there as he flits from con- 
ference to conference, making an extensive 
round during the summer, and other speakers 
are Professor Bosworth of Oberlin, Principal 
Peabody of Groton, Rev. Henry Sloan Coffin, 
the bright young New York pastor, and Dr. 
S. M. Zwemer, the talented missionary from 
Arabia. 

Mt. Hermon students will return in large 
numbers to the joyous twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the school so dear to D. L. Moody’s 
heart, which lasts from June 30 to July 3. 
Following this comes the Young Women’s 
Conference at Nerthfield, July 5-15, drawing 
to its attendance from the churches and some 
of the high-class boarding schools of the coun- 
try. Dr. A. F. Schauffler and Miss Margaret 
Slattery and Rev. Stanley White are on the 
list of speakers with Mr. Speer. 

The Summer School for Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Societies, inaugurated two years 
ago, and which had last year an increased 
attendance of fifty per cent., promises to have 
a much larger number at its session, July 
17-24. The first hour each morning will be 
devoted to Bible study. The interdenomina- 
tional text-book for next year, Christus Re- 
demptor, a study of mission work in the 
islands of the Pacific, published by Macmil- 
lan, is now in press, and will be ready for 
circulation ina few days. The gifted author, 
Mrs. Helen B. Montgomery, will be in North- 
field, and will take up the introduction and 
the six chapters of the book on successive 
days. There will be additional study classes, 
typical missionary meetings of women show- 
ing the practical use of the book where there 
is little time for study, also a discussion of 
methods of work among women, girls and 
children, meetings on Round Top and ad- 
dresses in the Auditorium by distinguished 
leaders in mission work. Several officers of the 
Woman’s Board and representative women of 
other denominations will be present. Every 


Congregational woman who finds it possible 
to spend that week in Northfield will rejoice 
that she has been blessed with such an oppor- 
tunity. 

Next comes the summer schools for Sunday 
school workers, July 21-29, with Miss Slattery, 
Miss Josephine L. Baldwin and Mr. J. S. 
Cooley to help Sunday school teachers face 
more intelligently their local problems. 

The general conference, the parent assem- 
blage of all, and ever attractive to Christian 
people generally, holds from Aug. 3-19 with 
such American speakers as Rev. C. B. Me- 
Afee, Dr. L. G. Broughton, R. A. Torrey and 
such importations from over the Atlantic as 
Campbell Morgan and Rey. Johnston Ross, 
eld-time Northfield favorites. 

Dr. Morgan and others will give post-con- 
ference addresses from Aug. 20 to Oct. 1. 
Particulars with regard to accommodations 
which vary sufficiently in character and price 
to suit all tastes, can be had of Ambert G. 
Moody, East Northfield. 


Silver Bay 

Not so long before the eye of the Christian 
public as Northfield, Silver Bay has neverthe- 
less become in recent years an infiuential re- 
ligious center. One of the earliest conferences 
to convene this year will be the fourteenth East- 
ern Student Conference for Young Women, 
under the auspices of the American com- 
mittee. The dates are June 22—July 2. Miss 
Bertha Condé, senior student secretary, will 
preside. This gathering always brings to- 
gether hundreds of members of student Chris- 
tian associations in universities, colleges, pre- 
paratory schools and private institutions. 
Bible study classes under the direction of 
Dr. W. W. White and Prof. John H. Strong 
of Rochester, mission study classes under the 
direction of experts, popular addresses by 
such men as Mr. Speer, J. Campbell White, 
Rev. J. D. Adam of Brooklyn, Rev. Floyd 
Tomkins of Philadelphia give substance and 
worth to the program. Inasmuch as last year 
has witnessed the unification of the Y. W. 
C. A. of the country, this meeting which rep- 
resented the blended organizations and in 
which such women as Miss Helen Gould, 
Mrs. Sangster, President Woolley, Mrs. Frank 
Gaylord Cook, are interested, willbe of ex- 
ceptional importance. 

City Y. W. C. A. workers will occupy the 
center of the scene at Silver Bay, July 6-17, 
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after which comes the fifth annual confer- 
ence of the Young People’s Missionary Move- 
ment, July 20-29. The strides which this 
organization has taken in the five years have 
made it a power already. It is obliged now 
to turn delegates away instead of urging them 
to come and those ten days in July will see 
hundreds of the flower of the youth in several 
denominations who will try to find out how 
they may spread the missionary enthusiasm 
in their local fields. Among the speakers are 
Mr. Speer, Pres. John F. Goucher, S. Earl 
Taylor, Harry W. Hicks, Rev. F. P. Haggard 
and Mr. John W. Wood. 

Sandwiched between these conferences will 
be an unusually significant meeting of editors 
of Sunday school periodicals and lesson helps 
who will take up earnestly the question now 
thrusting itself to the fore, namely, How can 
a@ missionary atmosphere be created in the 
Sunday schools through the provision of the 
proper lessons and other measures? 

Silver Bay abounds in attractions for lovers 
of outdoor life and recreations. The hotel 
formerly owned by Mr. Silas H. Paine of 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, is now, 
with much of the adjoining property, owned 
and controlled by Silver Bay Association de- 
voted entirely to Christian purposes. 





Secretary Sanders in Oklahoma 


Dr. Frank K. Sanders, secretary of the Con- 
gregational Sunday School and Publishing 
Society, has just completed a half-month’s 
tour with Superintendent Murphy in Okla- 
homa. The itinerary was so arranged that he 
visited all sections of the territory and saw 
nearly all phases of the work. He pioneered 
for days over the level grass. carpeted, flower- 
studded plains in the West, and also toured 
over the rough, timbered district of the East. 
He saw our best in college, association and 
stronger churches; he saw our beginnings in 
the newer and remoter fields. His stay has 
been a stimulus to Congregationalism and to 
our Sunday school work in particular. As an 
administrator of the society’s interests he has 
the needful first-hand knowledge of the field. 
Such visits help the workers and create con- 
fidence in the ministry and churches. 

Dr. Sanders’s quick, correct and comprehen- 
sive grasp of the situation, his prophetic vis- 
ion of future developments, his prompt, posi- 
tive planning for larger things have won him 
and the interests he represents many fr:ends 
in Oklahoma. Cc. @. M. 





A Conference Missionary 


At the last meeting of the Old Colony Conference, 
held at Mattapoisett, a project was discussed by 
which a native preacher should be supported by 
the conference at some station connected with the 
American Board, and those in charge at the mis- 
sionary rooms in Boston have since enthusiastically 
favored the undertaking. It is proposed to raise 
the funds necessary for the success of the plan at 
the semiannual meetings of the conference, and to 
consider them as a purely conference gift, made on 
the spot (often at the conclusion of some earnest 
missionary address) to support in the name of the 
conference its own representative in the foreign 
field. 

Already individuals in the Old Colony have cheer- 
fully welcomed this idea, and part of the money to 
carry it into execution is now pledged. Probably 
the balance can be had when the proposal is well 
defined and generally understood, especially since 
it receives the indorsement of the Board. It is in 
no way to take the place of any of the regular 
church offerings. The Old Colony Conference—and 
every other conference in Massachusetts—ought to 
have its own servant working in Christ’s name in 
the far-away field already white unto the harvest. 
We can if we wiil is to be our motto. 

The fall meeting of the conference at Marion, 
being the one hundredth anniversary, will afford a 
favorable opportunity to put this new idea into exe- 
cution, and the committee appointed for that pur- 
pose, of which Rev. J. P. Trowbridge is chairman, 
expects to see it warmly adopted. P. 
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Oklahoma State Meeting 





Notable Action 
Nomination of Rev. Richard Harper for 
Superintendent of Home Missions; recognition 
of the Oklahoma Band. 











Kingfisher was the meeting place of the six- 
teenth annual gathering. The town, though 
small, is geographically and Congregationally 
central. It is the home of our college and of 
Rev. J. H. Parker, sixteen years superintend- 
ent of home missions. 

The meeting was a month late that the clos- 
ing services might be the opening ones of the 
college Commencement. The purpose was to 
cultivate a closer acquaintance between the 
churches and the college. 

Chief interest in the gathering centered in 
the nomination of a home missionary superin- 
tendent, to take the place of Rev. J. H. Parker, 
resigned. This brought out a large delega- 
tion. After the second ballot Rey. Richard 
H. Harper of Oklahoma City was unani- 
mously nominated. He is a brother of 
Thomas H. Harper, pastor of Pilgrim Church, 
Oklahoma City and of Joel Harper, pastor at 
Montrose, Col. His father was prominent in 
Kansas Congregationalism, and one of the 
founders of Fairmont College. The nominee 
for superintendent is well-known to our min- 
istry and churches and has the advantage of 
being fairly familiar with the field and condi- 
tions. 

Resolutions were passed expressing appre- 
ciation of the long service of the retiring 
superintendent. The new régime will begin 
July1. Rev. J. H. Parker expressed a desire 
to spend the remainder of his days in the 
service of Oklahoma Congregationalism, in 
shaping whose interests he has been the lead- 
ing factor for sixteen years. He has accepted 
acall to the Kingfisher pastorate. 

The Home Missionary Society voted to be- 
come co operative to the National Society, 
according to the plan of the new organization, 

A leading feature of the gathering was the 
presence of Dr. F. K. Sanders, Boston, secre- 
tary of the C.S.S.&P.S. He delivered two 
evening addresses, The Opportunity of Our 
Mission Field and The Bible as a Factor in 
Character Building. The former was a mas- 
terly argument for our mission Sunday school 
work. The latter was both the Commence- 
ment address of the college and the closing 
service of the association. A special resolu- 
tion of thanks was passed for his helpful and 
inspiring service. We claim him as a man 
of the West and burned our hrand upon him 
in the form of a radiant nose, the product of 
a week’s pioneering. 

Rev. J. T. House, president of Kingfisher 
College, preached the baccalaureate sermon, 
which was also a part of the association pro- 
gram. It was a patriotic and sympathetic 
appeal to young men to choose the ministry 
for a life work, and revealed that a band was 
formed in the college pledged to acquire the 
best training possible and devote their lives, 
at whatever cost, to building up the best in- 
terests of Oklahoma. It was a rare appeal 
for Christian patriotism. 

The main emphasis of the program was 
placed apon evangelism. Both the revival 
and teaching methods were urgently pre- 
sented and were approved. Because of prim- 
itive conditions Oklahoma‘still has a large 
place for the special revival meeting, but 
there is a growing demand for evangelistic 
teaching. 

The registrar’s report showed 77 churches, 
a net loss of 1; with a membership of 2,565, 
a net loss of 93. Accessions were 415. Mem- 
bership of the church Sunday schools was 
4,407, a gain of 153. Benevolence was $2,383, 
a loss of $43. 

No action was taken as to church union, 
but the general sentiment is strongly in favor. 

Rey. Oliver Loud of Lawton gave a hope- 
ful report of the annual meeting of the Home 


Missionary Society at Chicago. Rev. C. F. 
Sheldon, who soon leaves for an Iowa pas- 
torate, preached the association sermon. Rev. 
O. P. Avery of Oklahoma City was modera- 
tor. The next meeting will be with Pilgrim 
Church, Oklahoma City. Cc. @ M. 





New Features in Bay State 
Churches 


SPENCER FIRST 


The Young Women’s Club of this church lately 
gave a successful entertainment whereby over $25 
were netted for missions. It was the presentation 
of an African play entitled, “‘ Yona, the Runaway 
Kraal Girl,’ which was written by Mrs. Chauncey 
J. Hawkins of Jamaica Plain, wife of the former 
pastor of this church. The bright little play with 
an element of pathos and a pleasing little romance 
held the close attention of the audience. The scenes 
were laid at a Zulu kraal, at Inanda Seminary and 
the Umzumbe Home, Africa. The manners and 
customs of Zulu life are faithfully depicted. The 
play shows the great need of missionaries, and the 
great good they are accomplishing among an igno- 
rant and superstitious people. It presents the cause 
of missions, so dear to the author’s heart, in an at- 
tractive light, and is calculated to do much good. 

The Woman’s Board of Missions has secured this 
African play and it can be obtained by application 
at theirrooms. The proceeds of the play and the 
sale of fancy articles which followed will be devoted 
to missions. 

Ten members joined this church at the last two 
communions, nine on confession. 


JOHN NELSON CHURCH, LEICESTER 


Six members joined this church at the May com- 
munion, four on confession. The Sunday school 
superintendent, Wallace E. Mason, has conceived 
a plan whereby the interest in Sunday school at- 
tendance has been greatly stimulated not only in 
this but in neighboring Sunday schools. He has 
originated the idea of a Grand Field Day of the 
Worcester District Sunday School Association, to 
be held at Worcest*r this month with athletic events 
for Seniors and Juniors of the Sunday schools. 
Any number of boys can enter from the same 
school but the condition of entry is that a boy must 
have been a member of the Sunday school April 1 
of this year. A small entry fee is charged for each 
event, and one boy may not enter for more than 
three events. Medals are to be given to the three 
best in each event, both Juniors and Seniors. Sen- 
ator Charles N. Prouty of Spencer has given a silver 
cup for the school winning the most points in both 
Senior and Junior divisions. The plan has met 
with universal favor. Athletic teams have been 
organized by the Sunday schools of the Congrega- 
tional churches of Leicester, Spencer and many of 
the churches in the association, and interest in reg- 
ular Sunday school attendance has largely in- 
creased. G. R. W. 





Closing Pastorates 
FROM HOMER TO OSWEGO, N. Y. 


His fellows in the ministry are rejoiced that, in 
the removal of Rev. W. F. Kettle from Homer to 
Oswego, he will still remain in the same association, 
radiating cheer and geniality and sympathy. His 
eight years in Homer have brought to pass many 
things which may be recorded, and many too subtle 
for statistics. The church has received more than 
two hundred members, and in times of diffi:ulty has 
been wisely and tactfully guided. The “ Steadfast 
Class’ of a hundred members has been organized 
and maintained by him in the Sunday school with 
a high average attendance. Many material im- 
provements may be noted, the purchase of a manse, 
carrying an endowment instead of a mortgage, a 
noble organ, stained glass windows, baptismal font, 
new carpets and lights. The church is free of debt. 
The centennial was celebrated under Mr. Kettle’s 
administration in 1899. 

In the pulpit the preacher is sound and moving, 
and out of the pulpit he is a man among men. Like 
some early apostles, he is a fisher of men and a 
fisherman, for he loves the “little rivers.” The 
local fire company is honored by his membership, 
and for several years he has been president of the 
board of education. 

His rare wit, heightened by a gentle Scotch brogue, 
which wears off no more than his smile, brightens 
every company he enters. His farewell to the re- 
cent State Association, as it was about to depart 


from the church at Homer, was the line of the old | 


hymn, ‘Return, ,ye.scansomed . sinners, home!” 
His eyes shine with a twinkle or a tear. &. A. G. 
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News of Washington State 


MEDICAL LAKE. Rey. R. B. Hassell has com- 
pleted his first year as pastor. During that time 
thirty-seven have been received into the church, 
twenty-five on confession, the building has been 
renovated and lighted by electricity, the prayer 
meeting has been re-established and the spirit of 
harmony has been growing. Both Sunday school 
and Christian Endeavor are larger and all bills are 
paid. 

CoLVILLE received on a recent Sunday ten mem- 
bers, eight on confession. Under the new pastor, 
Rev. G. H. Wilbur, the church is seriously consider- 
ing erecting a $10,600 edifice. 

CHENEY. This church had suffered through the 
checkered careers of some previous ministers, but 
under the care of Rev. C. F. Clarke has regained its 
position of moral and intellectual leadership in the 
community. Toa remarkable degree the teachers 
both of the Normal School and of the city attend its 
worship. Mr. Clarke has just received a call to 
Green Lake, Wn., but the Cheney people hope to 
retain him. 

CHEWELAH, Rev. F. D. Healey. As the result of 
special evangelistic effort about twenty will be re- 
ceived into the church. 

SPOKANE, Swedish has now a building seating 
700. It is arranged for institutional work. The 
Endeavor Society, at the close of its evening prayer 
meeting, serves a light lunch at cost to the young 
people, so that they are drawn to attend the evening 
service. The church is open day and night, and a 
number of good rooms, under the charge of the 
janitor and his wife, are constantly open for Swed- 
ish girls out of work. Rev. J. E. Seth, the minister, 
has proved an efficient organizer as well as preacher. 

MEYERS FALLS. Rev. Sarah Endicott Ober, the 
pastor, and formerly a missionary for the A. M. A. 
in Kentucky, has closed the saloons and business 
places in Meyers Falls on Sunday. Threats and 
efforts to drive her from her post have failed, and 
her courage has won respect. 

WALLA WALLA. The preliminary organization 
of Olivet Church was effected in May. Rev. Charles 
M. Bainton was chosen pastor. Seventeen charter 
members entered into covenant, and more were ex- 
pected at the completion of the organization two 
weeks later. The church was started as a Sunday 
school and chapel-mission about a year ago by First 
Church. It now has a Sunday school of ninety and 
a good evening congregation. Rev. Mr. Bainton, 
formerly of Manchester, Eng., has charge of this 
work in addition to his duties as pastor of Whitman 
and Valley Chapel churches. Olivet begins its 
formal church life with a comfortable building and 
a large lot splendidly located in a growing resi- 
dential suburb. A council will be called to recog- 
nize the church at the State Association in Sep- 
tember. A. B. 








Does your bak- 
ing powder con- 
tain alum? Look 
upon the label... 
Use only a powder 
whose label shows 
it to be made with 
cream of tartar. 


NOTE.—Safety lies in 
buying only the Royal 
Baking Powder, which is 
the best cream of tartar 
baking powder that can 
be had, 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ANDERSON, FRANK, to Colfax and Abercrombie, 
N.D. Accepts. 

BAER, R. W., Gibson City, Ill. (U. B.), to South 
Shore, 8. D. Accepts. 

BosWORTH, LINNEUS M., Bristol, Me., to First Ch., 
Deer Isle. 

CLARK, CALVIN M., Center Cb., Haverhill, Mass., 
to Bangor Sem., as Waldo professor of ecclesias- 
tical history. Accepts. 

CURRIE, ALBERT H., Chicago Sem., to Wyandotte, 
Mich. 

DEAN, BENJ. A., N. Hyde Park, Vt., to remain an- 
other year. Declines. 

Fisk, PERRIN B., St. Johnsbury Center, Vt., to 
Plainfield. Accepts. 

GUILD, Roy B., Leavitt St. Ch., Chicago, IIl., to be- 
come superintendent of the Illinois H. M. Soc. 
Accepts, beginning Sept. 1. July and August will 
be spent in Europe in accordance with previous 
arrangement. 

HANCOCK, GEO. H., Eastlake, Mich., to Cong. and 
Bapt. Chs., Rockford. Accepts. 

HARRIS, Epw. A., Humboldt, Io., to Sheffield, Ill. 
Accepts. 

HAWKESWORTH, CHAS. W., Phippsburg, Me , and 
Bowdoin Coll., to Kennebunk. Declines. 

HIGGINBOTHAM, T. MATISON, formerly of Toledo, 
O., to Waukegan, Ill. Accepts 

JONES, ABRAM R., Vaughnsville, O.,to Nebo, Siloam 
and Tyn Rhos. Accepts, and is at work, with 
address Thurman R. F. D. 

Mayos, Lyp1A 8. B., Stafford, Kan., to Sylvia. 
Accepts. 

McINTYRE, DAN’L, Pawlet, Vt., to Townshend. 
Accepts, beginning June 17. 

MITCHELL, GEO. W., Clarks, Neb., to Chadron. 

MoRSE, HENRY H., Milford, Ct., to Calvary Ch., 
Danbury. Accepts. 

MUREMAN, ADAM, to permanent pastorate at Mil- 
bank, 8. D. Accepts. 

SHARPE, PERRY A., Friend, Neb., to Lakeview 
Ch , Chicago, Ill. 

SINGER, W. L. (M. E), to Lawton and Adams, 
N.D. Accepts. 

SMITH, HENRY F., professor of Latin at Yankton 
Coll., Yankton, 8. D., to chair of Biblical litera- 
ture, Colorado Coll., Colorado Springs, Col. 

TREAT, J. CALVIN, Park Ch., Cleveland, 0., to 
Burton. 

WAGNER, WALTER A., Asbury Park, N. J., accepts 
call to South Ch., Pittsfield, Mass. 








{ Publishers’ Department.) 


The FARMER and the TELEPHONE 


A STORY 


The American farmer is fast becoming the 
great American business man. He employs 
the most improved machinery; he is quick to 
adopt whatever science or ingenuity offers to 
make his land more productive, his crops more 
profitable and his home more comfortable. 
Cheap transportation, good mail facilities and 
the telephone have accomplished wonders for 
him. The greatest of these, it is safe to say, 
is the telephone. 

Of the 135,000 subscribers to the New Eng- 
land Telephone and Telegraph Company’s 
service outside of the metropolitan district of 
Boston, over 15,000 are on farmers’ lines. The 
increase in the number of rural subscribers 
last year was 8,500, or over one hundred (100) 
per cent., which shows how fast the telephone 
is spreading outside of the cities. Special 
apparatus has been devised to meet the pecu- 
liar requirements of farm service; special 
operators are trained for this business and 
assigned to handle it, and nothing else, and 
special instruments are made for it. From 
any farmer’s telephone as quick, efficient and 
generally satisfactory service can be had as in 
the largest and most important city exchange. 

The New England company’s farm tele 
phones give communication with any one of 
the 215,000 telephones in the company’s terri- 
tory and through them with more than ninety- 
nine (99) per cent. of the people of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont and Massachusetts. 
The New England Company as a part of the 
great national Bell system, connecting with 
nearly 30,000 communities and about 2,500,000 
subscribers east of the Mississippi River, 
while it is predicted that in a few years the 
art of telephoning will be developed so far 
that we can talk from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 


(To be continued next week.) 





WHALLEY, JOHN, Frankfort, S. D., to Myron and 
Cresbard. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installatiors 


Crook, I. G., o. and rec. p. Union Ch., McCloud, 
Cal. 

Fitcu, Cuas. N., 7. Second Ch., Cornwall, Ct., 
May 22, on the thirty-second anniversary of his 
ordination and installation in the same church as 
@ young man. Sermon, Rev. N. M. Calhoun; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. Arthur Goodenough, 
E. O. Dyer, E. C. Starr and H. E. Small. Litch- 
field North Association was the guest of Mr. 
Fitch on this occasion. 

GREENFIELD, A. NORRIS, o. Troy, O., June 5. 
Sermon, Rev. T. D. Phillips; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. H. Tice, R. W. Burton, C. E. Hitch- 
cock, J. G. Fraser, H. 8. Thompson and T. P. 
Thomas. 

Lucg, Mrs. I. J., 0. to be associated with her hus- 
band in Etna, Ual., and outlying stations. 

MILLER, FRANCES E., o. Fargo, N. D., May 24. 
Parts, Rev. Messrs. J. F. Dudley, E. H. Stickney, 
E. 8. Shaw, G. J. Powell, G. A. Frank and T. R. 
Elevell. 

PYLE, HEZEKIAH L, i. Parkville Ch., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Parts by Rev. Messrs. N. McG. Waters, 
Fred’k Lynch, L. R. Dyott, C. C. Creegan and 
Nehemiah Boynton. 

TuHoRP, CHAs. N., i. First Ch., Chelsea, Mass., 
June 7. Addresses, Rev. W. B. Thorp and Drs. 
A. H. Plumb and A. Z. Conrad; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. P. L. Frick, R. G. Woodbridge and 
Dr. J. A. Higgons. 


Resignations 


CLARK, CALVIN M., Center Ch., Haverhill, Mass., 
after 13 years of service. 

EBERSOL, CHAS. E., White Cloud, Kan. 

GUILD, Roy B., Leavitt St. Ch., Chicago, Ill, after 
six years’ service. 

HANCOCK, GEO. H., Eastlake, Mich. 

HAYES, Epw. C., Montague, Mass., to take effect 
Sept. 1. 

HURLBERT, HENRY W., Waldo professor of eccle- 
siastical history, Bangor Sem., to visit Russia as 
agent of the foreign missions boards of this coun- 
try to study the religious conditions of that country. 

LATHROP, Epw. A., Essex, Mass., after five years’ 
service. 

MCINTYRE, DAN’L, Pawlet, Vt. 

READE, OTHO E., Lusk and Manville, Wyo. 

WAGNER, WALTER A., Asbury Park, N. J. 

WYATT, FRANCIS O., Pullman, Wn., to take effect 


Aug. 1. 
Churches Organized 


McCLoup, CAL, UNION CH., rec. 30 members. 


Congregational Clubs 


RAY PALMER, Rensselaer, N. Y. Address by Rev. 
J. 8. Kittell of Schenectady on Jean Valjean—the 
Hero. New president, Dwight W. Marvin, Esq., 
of Troy. 

WORCESTER, MAss.—According to custom, repre- 
sentatives of other denominations brought greet- 
ings. Baptists were represented by Dr. Aber- 
crombie, principal of Worcester Academy ; Epis- 
copalians by Dr. Shaw, master of the Military 
Academy, and Unitarians by Pres. Carroll D. 
Wright of Clark College. Prof. John Duxbury 
recited his interpretation of the Book of Job. 


MAY MEETINGS 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY, at Monson, Mass. Spring 
outing, with baseball and golf inafternoon. Even- 
ing address by Rev. William J. Long on The Gos- 
pel of Nature. 

EssEx, at Salem, Mass. Discussion on the Social 
Life of Our Churches, by Rev. C. H. Williams of 
Gloucester and Rev. E. H. Lathrop of Essex. 
Music by Rev. C. E. Lincoln of Manchester. 

FALL RIVER, MAss.—Address by Dr. Arthur H. 
Smith of China. 


Gifts 


DuRHAM, N. H.—From Mrs. Almira Jennings and 
family, pulpit set, dedicated with felicitous serv- 
ice prepared by the pastor, Rev. W. 8. Beard. 

FARMINGTON, OT., Rev. Quincy Blakely. Individ- 
ual communion set presented to this church, not 
to South Glastonbury, as incorrectly stated 
May 19. 

NORTH ROCHESTER, MASs., Rev. J. P. Trow- 
bridge. Steel ceiling put into church auditorium 
at cost of $200, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. 
Peabody of Boston, who own a summer home in 


the parish. 
Bequests 


HARLOW, Rurus K., of Medway, Mass., to Fisk 
University, 200 volumes from his library, selected 
<! Rev. G. H. Gutterson and Rev. Webster Wood- 

ury. 


JOHNSON, MARY C., Medfield, Mass. To trustees 
of National Council for Ministerial Aid, and to 
Second Church, Medfield, $500 each; to trustees 
of ©. C. B. 8., $200. Residue of estate, about 
$14,000, divided equally among A. B. C. F. M 
C. H. M.8., A. M. A., and W. B. M. 

WENTWORTH, Prof. Go. A., of Phillips Exeter 
Academy: $10,000 to that academy and $5,000 
pe to First Church, Exeter and to Exeter Hos- 
pital. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF pg rey So ou FOREIGN 
Miserons Congregational Boston, Frank H. 
» Treasurer ; John G. ‘Hosmer, Publishing and 

ras Agent. Office in New York Ave. 
and Twen ites St.; in Chicago, 153 La’ Balle St. 


THE Comenmeasion st HoME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
F e@. and 22nd St., New York,N.¥. Mr. William 
od Howland, po, to whom donations and ey 


ms and svespondense, relating to 
annuities should be — ssed. Rev. Joseph 6. Clark, 
. Editoria’ Rev. Washi D Choate, 
D D. correspon Renulary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 


ciate ‘Secre 


THE ees MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Centrak 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educational and 
evangelistic work in tn e South age big! and in Porto 
Rico and Hawaii. Boston Office Congregatio: 
House. Chicago Office, 153 La Balle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hu’ bbard, Treasurer, 287 
aa Avenue, 1 York. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIBTY, 
aids i: building churches and parsonages. Vv. 
H. Richards, D. p-» Becreenry Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
| eg meritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, io 
East 2nd St., New w York, N. ¥. Rev. W. 
151 Washington 8t., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. + Hood, Con- 
Fri 0. a. ‘House, Bo: Mass. ; Rev. H. H Wikoff, 

A. Building, San m Mranciscd, Cal., Badia Becre, 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Copeenee). Scholarships 


hetewinte 4 Tead, Neg ptr bee retry; 8 . F. Wilkins, 
Treas ational ‘House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Si Washington Bt, Chicago, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY iis AND PUB- 
LISHING SOctary: Con; egationsl House, ee, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D , Presic ent; F F. K. Sand ers, Ph. D., Sec- 


retary ; Phineas Hupbard, T 
The sustains Sunday school mis- 
<a sermon 4 tenon jn eine. libraries and other nec- 
literature to new and needy schools gratuitously, 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of th: 8 
department are re by oe riations from the 
usiness Department. All contri ons from churches, 
sunday 8 schools and Individuals go directly for mission- 


"ine Bu Busines rtment, known in the trade as The Pit- 
im Preah, ma es The C regationalist and Christian 

m series of Lesson Helps _ Sunda; 

cheat a papers ooks for Sunday school and home o reed. 


ng Becords and Requisi for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the. books of all other publishers as. 
ts treas' ig.entirely oa te from 

ment to which, however. 
ons. Orders for books and. 
subscriptions tor periodicals should be sent to the 
8. 8. ib. jety; those from oe and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Stree Boston ; m Interior and 
Western states to 175 W: Avene, mohicago, til. 


Patch ye CounciL MINISTERIAL RELIEF rosD, 
rate name of the National Council o' 

one rl Churches of the United States. oy 

Helps needy Co: ministers or their widows. 
donations for Permanent Fund and current use. 

rom Churches, individuals and by Ae ea President, 

Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D. ; sone A. Rice,, 

D. D., Fourth Ave., and 23nd 8 wey "Treasurer, Rev’ 

Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethernteld Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated. 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenale.D D. ;: 
Treasurer, uld; Corresponding Secre a Rew: 
ea Osbo: ne, Room 601 Co! 


voted vo the: House, 
A Congregational society devoted to the material. social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations,. 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 

q' should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Socie Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 











- 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS Homa MISSIONARY SOCIRTY,. 
No. 609 Con; ational House, Re £. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary; Rev. Joshua Coit, ‘ee 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
oa offers a services to churches Lg pastors or 


er states. 
gregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 


B. Rice, “dooretey. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. 
quests solicited in th this name. nd gifts to A. G. S 

wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears a oe Apply for aid tc to- 
F. E. eae 309 Congregational 

&% CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Bosto 
rporated). Its object is the esta, 

lishment and support of elical Congress gational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 

Charies H. Rutan, ; CO. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Cong grape. 
tional House. Miss Sarah Lo uise Day, Treasurer ; 
¥. Harriet Stanwood, Home 8 poet 

womans HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room. 
607 Con tional House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; by 0.-E. Jackson, Home Secretary. 

THE Wostane Preemie Be ia > Socrary, of Bos- 
ton, Room 60: ngregariona) Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Tookoul, D Greenville’ s St. , Roxbury. 


| eeenaoaoraane 


Any Book You 
See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine may 
always be secured at the lowest price from 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave, 
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Chelsea’s New Leader Installed 


The real beginning of the career of the First 
Congregational Church in Chelsea, as a fully 
manned, progressive force in the community, 
since the union of the “ Old First’ and Third 
Churches, last year, was signalized June 7, 
when services were held installing the new 
pastor, Rev. Charles N. Thorp of Oswego, 
N. Y., though the first Sunday in May marked 
the actual beginning of his work in Chelsea. 

The council was stimulated unusually by 
the pastor’s satisfactory paper and his ready 
responses to questions, the frequency of which, 
at roll-call, was due, as was repeatedly inti- 
mated, to no doubts of his hearers, but to 
his fascinating replies and his encouraging 
manner. The delegates, representing thirty 
ehurches, and the church appreciated highly 
this opportunity of acquaintance with the 
spirit and temper of the new comer. 

The public exercises digressed somewhat 
from the regulation program. The main fea- 
ture, a group of three consecutive addresses, 
made upon the audience connected and 
concentrated impressions of The Christian 
Preacher, Pastor and Church, the speakers 
beimg respectively: Rev. W. B. Thorp of 
Chicago, brother of the present pastor; Dr. 
A. H. Plumb, a former pastor, and Dr. A. Z. 
Conrad. 

Rey. Charles N. Thorp, although a native of 
New York State, is at home in New England 
both by ancestry and as a preacher, since his 
first sermons were heard during summer pas- 
torates in Pittston, Me., and Sudbury, Vt. 
After graduation from Amherst in 1891, he 
taught boys two years, then entered Yale 
Divinity School, graduating in 1896. A year 
as assistant pastor to Dr. Phillips at Rutland, 
Vt., and his marriage there to a Mt. Holyoke 
graduate preceded his settlement in 1897 at 
First Church, Oswego, N. Y. There his suc- 
cessful ministry added many new members, 
instituted a permanent manicipal improve- 
ment association of young men, revived the 
county Sunday School Association, cleared a 
church debt of $4,500. On leaving, his sug- 
gestion of a successor was acted upon at once 








THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR 


What Summer Food Supplies the Greatest 
Nutriment with the Least Tax upon 
the Stomach and Bowels? 





The coming of the sultry days of summer, 
when greater care must be exercised in the 
choice of clean, wholesome, nutritious foods, 
naturally revives the old and much discussed 
question, ‘‘ Can we get along with less meat ?’’ 

You certainly can. Beef is classed as one 
of the ‘nitrogenous foods.”” But the whole 
wheat grain is also rich in nitrogen. The 
nitrates and phosphates are mostly in the 
outer coats of the wheat kernel. These are 
largely discarded in the making of white 
flour. 

In the making of the shredded whole wheat 
products, the nitrates as well as the phos- 
phates of the whole wheat grain are preserved 
in their most digestible form. Shredded Wheat 
is a better “‘ nitrogenous food’’ than beef. It 
is more nourishing and wholesome than beef 
and not so hard on the kidneys and liver. 

Shredded Wheat is the purest, cleanest food 
made on this continent, is more easily digested 
than meat and hence is an ideal summer food. 
Ne “secret process.” Our plant is open to 
the world; over 100,000 visitors last year. 

In white flour you get the starch in the 
wheat and little else. You can’t make muscle 
or brain out of starch. In Shredded Whole 
Wheat you get all the rich, fiesh-forming, 
muscle-making elements stored in the outer 
coats of the wheat berry made digestible by 
the shredding process. Your grocer sells it. 
Our new illustrated cook-book is sent free. 
The Natural Food Company, Niagara Falls, 
we Es 





with the result that Rev. W. F. Kettle of 
Homer, N. Y., was called to assume the lead- 
ership within one week of Mr. Thorp’s dis- 
missal. The Oswego people showed generous 
appreciation of Mr. Thorp by special gather- 
ings at which gifts of gold and silver and a 
richly bound set of Thackeray were presented. 

The coming of the first pastor to the united 
church already shows its effect upon the cour- 
age and co-operation of the people. The build- 





REV. CHARLES N. THORP 


ing enterprise has received a new impulse. 
Plans long under consideration have been 
adopted and the contract for the work has 
been signed. It is decided to build at once in 
a sightly and convenient location already the 
property of the church. The estimated cost 
of the building and its furnishings will be 
somewhat over $50,000. Fands and property 
of the church will yield about $30,000, and the 
balance is to be raised by subscription. 
Scour. 


Vermont W. H. M. U. 


The eighteenth annual meeting was held in First 
Church, Burlington, June 7. Over 100 delegates 
attended, and 50 more from outside of the city 
were present. Reports of secretary and treasurer 
showed prosperity. Five auxiliaries were added 
during the year, making 121. Receipts were $5,853, 
which met all pledges. The labors of Miss Theo- 
dora Auman, field secretary, were highly com- 
mended, and she has been re-engaged. Among 
the speakers were Dr. J. H. George, pastor of the 
First Church, Secretaries Tead of the Education 
Society and Emrich of the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society. 

Heretofore the union has held its meetings in 
connection with the State Convention, but owing 
to the inability of the smaller places to provide en- 
tertainment for both bodies it has been found nec- 
essary to resort to divorce proceedings. It is hoped 
that the separation may not be permanent, but the 
women gave ample proof of their ability to stand 
alone if necessary. E. T. 








After nine years’ service in Japan in our 
diplomatic service, Mr. Huntington Wilson 
has been promoted to the place of Third 
Assistant Secretary of State at Washington. 
His father was a classmate cf Dr. De Forest 
at Yale, and en route home the young dip- 
lomat was entertained at Sendai, where not 
only the local authorities but the native 
Christians entertained him handsomely. He 
was much impressed with the Christian col- 
ony of the city and its dimensions as a center 
of education and civic betterment. 








ALL THAT THE FONDEST 
Of Fond Methers Desires for the Alleviation 
of Her Skin-Tortured Baby is to Be Found 
in Warm Baths with Cuticura Soap 
Assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin 
Cure. These pure, sweet and gentle curatives 
afford instant relief, permit rest and sleep for 
mother and child, and point to a speedy cure in 
the most distressing of torturing and disfiguring 
humors, eczemas, rashes, itchings and chafings of 
infants and children, when the usual remedies and 
even the best physicians fail. Cures made in in- 
fancy and childhood are in most cases, speedy, per- 
manent and economical. 
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Test Your 


Strength 


You may be “out of 
a job” and weakly wait- 
ing for a new one at the 
same old thing, wasting 
your life and energies, 
when by a simple test of 
your mental muscles you 
might show yourself a 
giant in earning power. 

Make a better than 
merely “good salary.” 
Be -your own boss in 
making it. Take your 
own time to do it. Stay 
in if it’s a nasty day. 
Just use common-sense 
and intelligent industry, 
and you can make more 
than, or at least as much 
as, you ever made, mak- 
ing yearly sales for THE 
Lapies’ Home JourRNAL 
and Tue SaTruRDAY 
EvENING Post. 

Every old and every 
new sale counts in a 
splendid prize award be- 
sides paying a large com- 
mission. The magazines 
are well known and 
stand at the head of the 
magazine list. We 
train, advise and stand 
by you. We want help 
and will pay you and 
help you to help us. 

Write if you want to 
do better by yourself 
than you are doing. 


Tue Curtis Pusrisninc Company 


3354-E Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works HASTINGS, MASS. 


Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1627 ALL SIZES 


In Banks........ 3% 
WHICH Fe Bettis Bn BZ 1% 
In Timber, City Realty 4 Apartment Houses 
One is as safe peertear_ © ores more Capital. os, ay 
. Dividend wh: Nvestment increases 
emcees cote vou ppd he May we send books, maps and our 
Co-operative Piso? Merrill’s Finance Ce., Vancouver, B.C 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, adjourned to middle of 
September. 

THE NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES AND SCHOOLS: Stu 
dent Conference, June 22—July 1; Young Women’s 
Conference, July 5-15: Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Societies, July 17-24; Sunday School Workers, July 
21-29; Christian Workers, Aug. 3-19; Post Confer- 
ence Addresses, Aug. 20—Oct. 1. 


Deaths 


The ci e for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 














MRS. MARY C. JOHNSON 


Mrs. Mary C. Johnson of Medfield, Mass., died at the 
South Framingham Hospital Hr 7. Mrs Johnson was 
born in Medfield, Feb. 12, 1846. She was the grand- 
Senghier of Rev. omas Prentiss, D. D., who was pas- 
tor in Medfield during the early part of the last century, 
and daughter of George Davis and Mercy S. Prentiss. 
She was educated in the public schools of Medfield and 
the State Normal School of Framingham. She united 
with the Congregational church in Medfield in early 
life and soon became one of its most active members. 
She married Rev. Wilbur Johnson in September, 1888, 
and went to her new home in Slatersvilie, R. I., where 
as a pastor’s wife—and later at Brooklyn and Canterbury, 
Ct.—she proved herself an efficient helper of her hus- 
band and an earnest Christian worker. Upon the death 
of her husband Feb. 9, 1901, she returned to Medfield, 
where she resided until ber death. On her return to 
her native town she immediately identified herself with 
the work of her old home church. She had both the 
capacity and love for religious work. Her rich experi- 
ence as a pastor’s wife greatly increased her usefulness. 
At the request of her pastor she became superintendent 
of the home department of the Sunday school and also 
organized a flourishing Boys’ Club. She was the teacher 
of a mission —. class, and was both a member and 
officer in the auxiliaries of the W. B. M., and the W. H. 
M. Association. She was deeply interested in the work 
of the W. C. T. U., and was an active member in the 
local organization. She had come to exercise a large 
influence for good in the community—and continued in 
active Christian work until a few weeks before her 
death. To maay of her friends who had not thought 
her yyy ill her death came as a shock and surprise. 
There is a large circle of friends who feel a sense of 
personal loss in her death, and who will cherish her 
memory as an abiding inspiration to a more devoted 
Christian life. 


MRS. LUCY JANE WOOD 


At her home in Jamaica Plain, on Sunday night, 
May 27, Mrs. Wood, widow of Robert W. Wood, M. D., 
entered into rest. In her usual health she closed her 
eyes to peep and she awoke in heaven. 

Mrs. Wood was born in Concord, Mass., June 28, 1831. 
After her marriage to Dr. Wood, she lived for many 
years in the Sandwich Islands, returning to this coun- 
try nearly GEO -five years ago, and has lived since then 
at Jamaica Plain. 

Mrs. Wood has been for all these yeas one of the 
most active members of the Central Congregational 
Church. She had great executive ability and was a 
leader in the different organizations of the church. 
She had a passion for missions, both at home and 
abroad, and gave generously of her time and money 
to promote them. She constantly urged economy in 
the home expense of the church that it might thereby 
do.more to help others in need. She did not limit her 
vision either to those interests which belonged to her 
own denomination, but joined heartily with others in 
works of general philanthropy. There were few in the 
community, whose interests were enlisted in so many 
different objects. With her strong personality, her keen 
perceptions, her great will wet her spirit of self- 
denial, she has helped in a hundred ways to make a 
better world and left to the community a precious mem 
ory of a noble and consecrated life. She has repre- 
sented that which is noblest and best of the sturdy 
Christian character of New England and will live for- 
ever in the work she has done for others. 

Jamaica Plain, June 7. &. B. O. 


MANDANA BUSWELL HOOK 


In Grantham, N. H., April 29, Mandana Buswell* 
——— of George Washington and Lydia Leavitt Bus- 
well, and widow of the late Samuel Frost Hook, aged 
seventy-eight years, ten months, twenty-one days. 

Her health failed in November, 1900. Since Novem- 
ber, 1902, she has been a great sufferer, confined to her 
bed since March, 1905. 

She graduated at Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, 
N. H., in 1852, and at Newbury Seminary, Newbury, Vt., 
in.1853. She began teaching in 1844. in district schools, 
Later she was instructor at Haverhill (N. H.) Academy, 
and then principal. She was for a time instructor at 
Kingston (N. Y.) Academy. Later she had many private 
pupils, and continued this work until 1896. She was a 
scholar and teacher of unusual ability, and an ardent 
botanist. She delighted in teaching and was beloved 
by her pupils, who speak of her in the highest terms. 

She became the wife of Mr. Hook in 1869, and was 
devoted to the interests of the home. As a neighbor 
and friend she endeared herself to those who knew her. 
Her character was above reproach. She was deeply in- 
terested in the church. rao in life she united with 
the Methodists, and later with the Congregationalists, 
with whom she held her poo pen for over fifty 
years. The memory of her genial spiiit, her noble ex- 
ample, her wise words, her devotion to God, and her 
acts of kindness will lon remain to help and cheer her 
many friends, by whom she is sincerely mourned. She 
is survived by her only child, Carrie A. Hook. 








A Wonderful Tonic 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Cooling, refreshing and invigorating. Dispels 
that dragged out feeling during spring and summer. 








THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 


will be more attractive than ever this season. The New York Central 
Lines Four-Track Series No. 10, ‘‘The St. Lawrence River from the 
Thousand Islands to the Saguenay’’ contains the finest map ever made 
of this region. Copy will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp by George H. Daniels, Manager, General Advertising De- 
partment, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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The main highway of travel from Boston to all points in the Maritime 
Provinces is via Yarmouth. Nova Scotia. Daily service from Long 
Wharf (foot State Street) (except Saturday) im effect 
about July 1, the magnificent steamers ‘‘ Prince 
George,’’ ‘‘ Prince Arthur,’’and ‘‘ Boston’ in com- 
mission. Meantime, sailings Tuesday and Friday at 
2 P.M. For all information, rates, folders, tours, 
etc., particularly illustrated booklets““Summer Homes 
in Nova Scotia’’ and ‘‘Vacation Days in Nova 
Scotia,’’ write to 
J. F. MASTERS, New England Supt., 
Long Wharf, Boston, Mass, 


F. H. ARMSTRONG, G.P.A., 
Kentville, Nova Scotia. 














912 Miles of Steel Rails and i 
Stone Ballast 


“Pennsylvania | 
Special” 


Nine hundred and twelve miles of 100-lb. steel track doubled the entire 
distance, trebled for much of it, and quadrupled for several hundred miles, 
ballasted from the banks of the Hudson to the shores of Lake Michigan with 
the hardest stone ballast, is the highway of the Pennsylvania Railroad System. 
It is the longest stretch of stone-ballasted railroad in the world. It is safe 
and clean, and it is the speedway of THE PENNSYLVANIA SPECIAL. 


Ly. New York............855 P. M. Ly. Chicago.......... ose 4D Fp 
Ar. Chicago...............855 A. M. Ar. New York.......... 9.45 A. M. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO OVER NIGHT 

J. R. WOOD, . GEO. W. BOYD, 
Pass. Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent. 
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Seminary Commencements 
Yale Divinity School 


The exercises began with a communion 
service for students and faculty conducted by 
Professors Brastow and Porter. The Bacca- 
laureate sermon was delivered in Center Church 
by Rey. Henry Hallam Tweedy of Bridgeport. 
With the subject, The Challenge of the Modern 
World to the Minister, he exalted the work 
and opportunities of the ministry and outlined 
ways in which the clergyman of today can 
make the most of his resources. 

In the Scripture and hymn-reading contest 
Downes prizes were awarded to Mr. J. N. 
Pierce of New Haven, and Mr. M. L. Burton 
of Brookfield, Ct., Seniors; to Karl 0. Thomp- 
son of Springfield, Mass., and A. E. Westen- 
berg of Kirkland, Ill., Middlers. The alumni 
meeting provided a discussion on The Sig- 
nificance ef the Personality of Christ for 
the Preacher, with these speakers: For the 
Preacher’s Theology, Rev. P. H. Epler, 1896, 
Worcester, Mass.; For His Preaching, Rev. 
W. B. Thorp, 1891, Chicago, Ill; For His 
Personal Religious Life, Rev. E. G. Guthrie, 
1904, of Rochester, N. Y. The reception to 


‘the graduating class was held in the Trow- 


bridge Library. In spite of a heavy rain a 
large number of alumni and visiting friends 
were present. 

The graduating exercises were held in Bat- 
tell Chapel. Four graduates gave these ad- 
dresses: The Church and the Young Man, 
Robert S. Smith, Clarendon, Vt , The Preach- 
er’s Use of the Imagination, Wilfrid A. Rowell, 
Beloit, Wis.; The Field is the World, Lucius 
C. Porter, Beloit, Wis; The Authority of the 
Minister’s Message, Oscar E. Maurer, New 
Haven, Ct. 

Prof. George B. Stevens addressed the grad- 
uating class on The Scholarly Spirit in the 
Ministry, which he defined as the passion 
for accuracy, the desire to keep within the 
facts, the enthusiasm for truth, the mood of 
mind which will deter one from reckless ex- 
aggeration. One cannot maintain and develop 
this spirit unless he cultivates it. Special 
study along the lines of the Greek text of the 
New Testament, history of doctrine or criti- 
cism of Biblical literature were suggested. 
The scholarly spirit should be maintained in 
the ministry because the lasting position and 
influence of the minister can be secured only 
through careful statement and clear thinking 
This spirit is also the condition and pledge of 
progress, and the best guarantee of freshness 
and fertility of thought. 

The alumni dinner was held in Woolsey 
Hall, Rev. I. W. Sneath acting as toastmas- 
ter. President Hadley highly commended the 
energy, zeal and devotion of the Divinity 
School faculty, and expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the large influence and interest the 
divinity students had in the university. 

Professor Curtis paid loving tribute to the 
late Prof. George E. Day and spoke of the 
legacy of $60,000, which Professor Day left 
to build and equip a new Mission Library 
Building. He also referred to the forward 
movement of the school, especially seen in the 
chair of missions recently established and 
filled by Prof. Harlan P. Beach. A gift of 
$10,000 has been left to the Divinity School, 
the income to be used to provide prizes for 
excellence in speaking. Money is especially 
needed to endow a chair of elocution and 
public speaking. 

Mr. Burton, representing the graduates, ex- 
pressed their gratitude for all they had received 
during their course, their loyalty to the school 
and the desire that all possible emphasis be 
placed on the training of men for preaching. 

Professor Walker stated reasons commonly 
given why so few young men are entering the 








ministry today, and urged that the ministers 
should press the claims of the ministry upon 
promising young men in their churches and of 
their acquaintance. 

Informal speeches were made by Professor 
Beach, who spoke of his plans for the course 
in missions, by Rev. G. A. Christie of Taun- 
ton, Mass., and by Rev. W. B. Thorp of Chicago. 

The Dwight Fellowship, providing for a year 
of study abroad, was awarded to Lucius C. 
Porter of Beloit, Wis. The graduating class 
numbers eighteen. w. A. R. 


Bangor’s Ninetieth 


The present Commencement marks the con- 
clusion of the ninetieth year of Bangor Semi- 
nary. The exercises began with a delightful 
and informal lawn party on thecampus. At 
the trustees’ meeting, Dr. Henry W. Hulbert 
tendered his resignation as professor of eccle- 
siastical history, which was accepted by the 
trustees. Mr. Hulbert gives up his position 
to ally himself yet more closely with foreign 
missions, in which he has always been deeply 
interested. He has been asked to go to Rus- 
sia as agent of the missionary boards of this 
country to report from personal investigation 
the religious conditions in Russia. Though 
Dr. Hulbert’s active service in the seminary 
will cease in September, he will be considered 
for the following year as a professor on leave 
of absence. As Professor Hulbert had con- 
templated this step for some time and had 
made it known to the trustees, the board was 
prepared to choose a successor and Rev. Calvin 
M. Clark, pastor of: Center Church, Haverhill, 
Mass., was elected. 

On Tuesday afternoon all exercises were 
omitted that the faculty might attend the 
funeral services of Hon. B. B. Thacher, for 
many years a trustee and benefactor of the 
seminary. The Senior reception was held at 
the house of Professor and Mrs. Denio. 

The alumni meeting was addressed by Rev. 
Herbert A. Jump of Brunswick, whose theme 
was Human Progress. Recurring to a former 
custom, intermitted for the past few years, the 
students delivered the addresses at the grad- 
uating exercises. Those receiving diplomas 
were: Ernest Albert Bolt (two-year diploma) 
Albert Lewellyn Hill, George Albert Logan, 
Peter John MacInnes, William Collins Hains- 
worth Moe, Harry Jenkinson Newton, Frank 
Ernest Smith, Ernest LionelgWismer. 

A two-years diploma was granted, out of 
course, to Frederick Fearing of the class of 
1899 and the degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
was conferred by the trustees on William 
Herman Holtze, 1904. Of the eight who grad- 
uated, two have been carrying supplementary 
work at the University of Maine, two will 
enter the Junior class at Bowdoin and one the 
Junior class at Yale next fall. M. A. H. 





The appeal of Rev. A. S. Crapsey of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., from the recent decree of a diocesan 
court to the higher judicial tribunal of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Clfurch assures that church 
of continued discussion of the doctrinal and 
ethical issues involved in his case. 
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Food 
Products 


are economical as well as good. You 
don’t pay for bone or gristle when you buy them. 


Nothing goes into a Libby can but clean, 
ean, well-cooked meat that is readytoeat. 4 
Libby’s Products are time and trouble and 
; Libby's Boneless Chicken with Mayonnaise 
Dressing makes a quick salad, poe 
a oneas you ever ate. It is ail chicken, and 

d all good chicken—mostly white meat. 
Try it when you're hurried or hungry. 
Booklet free, ‘How to Make 
Good Things to Eat.” Write 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 




















Reduced Price Sale 
Summer Costumes 


One-Fifth Reduction From 
Our Catalogue Prices 


$6. Suits now $4.80 
12. Suitsnow 9.60 
18. Suits now 14.40 
25. Suits now 20.00 
$4. Skirts now $3.20 

7. Skirts now 5.60 
10. Skirts now 8.00 
12. Skirts now 9.60) 


Piices also reduced 
on Tailor-made and 
Shirt-waist Suits, 
Traveling Dusters, 
Rain Coats, Jackets, 
Drop Skirts, etc. 


We make these gar- 


ments to order only 
This sale is fos ee 
urpose of closing ou 
Dur stock of M Mohairs, 


Made 
[ to 
| Order 





- ht-weight Summer 
abrics. We will make | 
> your order any gar- 
ment illustratedinour (7 
Summer Catalogue 0: 
Suits and Skirts, from 
avy of our materials, 
ata reduction of one- 
fifth from our regular 
ices. 


We GUARANTEE to fit you and give you entire 
satisfaction or refund your money. 
to any part of the United States 
We Send Free our new Summer Buok of 
New York Fashions, aeons. the latest styles 
easurement chart ; 


=~ ‘of the Bowest ma ¢- 
rials. BITE FOR EM TODAY 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Yrs. 














Wilson’s 
Rolling Partitions 


A marvellous convenience and the most effective 
method for dividing large rooms in Churehes and 
School Buildings into small rooms, and vice versa; 
made from various kinds of wood; sound proof and 
air tight; easily operated and lasting. Made also with 
Blackboard surface. Fitted to new and old buildings. 7 
Used in over 5,000 Churches and Public Buildings. | .. 
Mention The Congregationalist for free pamphlet. 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling Steel Shutters 
JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO., 5 West 29th Street, New York 
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Current Evangelism 
Torrey and Alexander in Atlanta 


BY REV. HENRY H. PROCTOR, D. D. 


These famous evangelists with their retinue 
‘of workers spent May in Atlanta. Great 
preparations had been made for their coming 
by the Business Men’s Gospel Union, former 
Governor Northen, chairman, under whose 
auspices they came. The press before and 
during the meetings rendsred loyal and ample 
service. An auditorium seating 5,000 was 
improvised out of a skating rink in the 
«enter of the city. 

The general lines pursued elsewhere were 
repeated here. The workers were finely or- 
ganized, and the principle of the division of 
labor received fitting recognition. To the 
Southern mind, fond of the imaginative and 
the impassioned, Dr. Torrey’s quiet, unde- 
monstrative demeanor did not particularly 
appeal; yet his solid worth as a plain, prac- 
tical preacher was recognized. His inter- 
pretation of Scripture aroused criticism, 
especially among progressive thinkers. His 
drastic attacks on popular amusements were 
not generally relished. Mr. Alexander re- 
peated his triumphs in chorus leading here, 
and from the human point of view was the 
real drawing card of the meeting. Both were 
re-enforced by effective helpers, Dr. Torrey 
by Mr. Jacoby, that tireless, tactful soul- 
winner, and Mr, Alexander by Mr. Butler, 
whose solo singing captivated all hearts. 

At the forty-eight meetings in the main 
auditorium there was an estimated attendance 
of 150,000. Eight meetings for business men 
in the center of the city had an attendance 
of 1,300. The total number converted was 
1,127, of whom it was estimated that over 
half were reclaimed church members. The 








BUILDING FOOD 
To Bring the Babies Around 


When a little human machine (or a large 
one) goes wrong, nothing is so important as 
the selection of food to bring it around again. 

** My little baby boy fifteen -months old had 
pneumonia, then came brain fever, and no 
sooner had he got over these than he began 
to cut teeth and, being so weak, he was fre- 
quently thrown into convulsions,”’ says a Col- 
orado mother. 

**T decided a change might help, so took him 
to Kansas City for a visit. When we got there 
he was so very weak when he would cry he 
would sink away and seemed like he would 
die. 

** When I reached my sister’s home she said 
immediately that we must feed him Grape- 
Nuts and, although I had never used the food, 
we got some and for a few days gave him just 
the juice of Grape-Nuts and milk. He got 
stronger so quickly we were soon feeding him 
the Grape-Nuts itself and in a wonderfully 
short time he fattened right up and became 
strong and well. 

**That showed me something worth know- 
ing and, when later on my girl came, I raised 
her on Grape- Nuts and she is a strong, healthy 
baby and has been. You will see from the 
little photograph I send you what a strong, 
chubby youngster the boy is now, but he 
didn’t look anything like that before we found 
this nourishing food. Grape-Nuts nourished 
him back to strength when he was so weak 
he couldn’t keep any other food on his stom- 
ach.”” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

All children can be built to a more sturdy 
and healthy condition upon Grape-Nuts and 
cream. The food contains the elements nature 
demands, from which to make the soft gray 
filling in the nerve centers and brain. A well- 
fed brain and strong, sturdy nerves absolutely 
insure a healthy body. 

Look in packages for the famous little book, 
“** The Road to Wellville.”’ 
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children’s meeting was particularly disappoint- 
ing, there being present only about 500, when 
ten times that number was expected. This 
was especially due to the published opposition 
of a leading rector of the Episcopal church. 
Children converted numberei 135. 

The evangelists made no charges for their 
services, expressing themselves as willing to 
take anything given them. The est of the 
mission was about $6,000, of which one-third 
had not been raised at the close of the meet- 
ings. 

A number of persons of high political sta- 
tion made confession. The most remarkable 
reconversion was that of Sam Small, the evan- 
gelist, erstwhile associated with Sam Jones. 
The meeting came almost to a standstill, but 
at his conversion the tide turned, and it is 
predicted that he will return to evangelistic 
labors. 

An unfortunate thing about the meeting 
was that practically two fifths of the city’s 
population was virtually excluded by the spirit 
of caste. Of the 50,000 blacks practically none 
were seen at the meeting; they were neither 
invited nor expected. Before coming Dr. Tor- 
rey had expressed the desire to preach to the 
colored people, negotiations to this end for 
one service were entered upon between the 
business committee and the Colored Ministers’ 
Union, but on account of the unwillingness of 
the committea to grant a reasonable hour for 
the meetings the negotiations fell through. 
Mr. Alexander and some of the workers 
conducted one or two services at the First 
Congregational Church, winning more than a 
score of converts among the men of darker 
hue for whom Christ died. Dr. Torrey is a 
life member of the A. M. A, and this caste 
spirit hedging him about must have been a 
real grief to him. Nevertheless, it is hoped 
that the work done by the evangelists will 
eventually cause the weakening, if not destruc- 
tion of the lines of racial caste. It is hard to 
see what greater cutcome than this there 
could be to these meetings, for the conven. 
tional religion of the South tends to strengthen 
this spirit of division between black and white. 


Dr. Ostrom at Mankato, Minn. 


Two of the strongest of the Chapman band, 
Dr. Henry Ostrom and Dr. Henry W. Stough, 
assisted by singers Hillis and Bemus, closed 
a two weeks’ campaign in Mankato, Minn., in 
May. Eleven churches and the Y. M. C. A. 
united in two districts, usirg the buildings 
of the First Presbyterian and First Baptist 
churches and the Opera House for a men’s 
meeting Sunday afternoons. The large direct 
results cannot be tabulated for a long time to 
come, as the ‘work only began with the de- 
parture of the evangelists. The churches are 
roused to the work of soul-winning as not 
for a generation. The message of the evan- 
gelists was strong and positive, and their 
candor, breadth and sweetness have disarmed 
a long-standing prejudice against revival work. 

Among special features were the children’s 
meetings conducted by Dr. Stough, with a 
children’s parade through the principal streets, 
and a unique service for old people conducted 
by Dr. Ostrom. One day was observed as 
Church Day, the different churches meeting 
with'their pastors in the morning in their own 
buildings, and then in the afternoon going 
out through the city to look up lost sheep, 
while the pastors gathered to pray for their 
efferts. A street meeting was held one Satur- 
day evening, and the morning and afternoon 
of the closing day were devoted to a confer- 
ence for pastors and workers from the sur- 
rounding towns. Mankato has had the repu- 
tation of being one of the hardest towns of 
the Northwest in which to do religious work, 
but the evangelists say they have never had a 
more attentive hearing or found better bands 
of personal workers. This simultaneous cam- 
paign, with what will flow from it, marks a 
new epoch in the religious history of the city. 
Some of the pastors say they would hardly 
recognize their churches. E. L. H. 
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ROM World’s S. S. Convention, 1907. : $1 57 
First-class tour, only . . 

All expenses. Also 1906 tours from $150. 

Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown K., Mass. 


UP IN VERMONT. 


That’s the Place to go for a Real Vacation. 
to $10 a week at hoteis, farm and village homes. 

Rook with 150 illustrations from camera ee 4 

Green Mountains, Lake Se eS and Canada re 

scenes sent for 6c. aoe. 5 ANLEY, NEP. A td 

Central Vermont Ry., Washington Street, Boston. 

ORIEN Feb. 7,’07. 70 mfr oe gamete chartered 
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30 Tenis to Europe, 3 Hound the World 
rogram R Fre 
FRANK C. CLARK, 96 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 
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BELLS. | 


Steel enh fae? 
The C. s. PELL Gon Hilisbere 


$25 


From Chicago to 


Denver 
Golorado Springs 
Pueblo 


and return 


ist and 3rd Tuesday of each 
month, Return limit 21 days 
from date of sale, and daily 
July 10th to 15th, inclusive, 
Return limit August 20th. 


$30 round trip from 


pg 4 dally June 
Ist to Sept. 30th. Return limit 
October 31. 

Correspondingly low rates from 
all cities east of Chicago. 

The land of sunshine and in- 
vigorating mountain air offers 
you renewed health and robust 
vitality. 

Modern hotels with every lux- 
ury. Comfortable boarding 
houses at a reasonable ey 
Two splendid fast trains dai 





over the only double track no 
way between Chicago and the 
Missouri River via the 


Chicago, 
‘Union Pacific and 
North-Western Line 


The Colorado Special, only one 
night Chicago to Denver. 
All agents sell tickets via this 
line. 
Write at once for booklets, 
maps, and full information 
concerning hotels, boarding 
houses, train service, etc., to 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passgr. Traffic Mgr., C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO. 
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New England’s Great Apostle 
(¥. P. 8S. C. #. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, June 24-30. John Eliot aud Missions 
among the Indians. 2 Tim. 2: 1-13. 


Prayers and pains through faith in Jesus 
Christ will do anything.—John Eliot. 

My understanding leaves me, my memory 
fails me, my utterance fails me; but, I thank 
God, my charity holds out still_—John Eliot 
speaking near the end of his life. 


As we think of John Eliot the vision of a 
strong, sweet, persevering man rises before 
us. Born near London, Eng., in 1604, he 
spent his boyhood in Nazing, graduating from 
Cambridge in 1622. Later we find him teach- 
ing in the school of Rev. Thomas Hooker, 
afterwards one of the founders of Connecticut. 
Realizing that the opposition that had exiled 
Hooker would make it impossible for him to 
preach freely, he sailed for Boston, arriving 
in 1631. He ministered to the Boston church 
for a year and then went to Roxbury where 
he labored faithfully for over fifty-seven years. 

While devoting himself to the interests of 
his parish he was preparing for his mission 
to the Indians by receiving into his household 
an Indian boy who acted as interpreter and 
teacher of the Indian tongue. In 1646 Eliot 
went to Nonantum, a part of the present city 
of Newton, and there spoke to Waban’s tribe. 
They listened attentively and asked such in- 
telligent questions as, ‘‘ Whether Jesus Christ 
did understand, or God did understand, Indian 
prayers?’’ Eliot sought to gather his converts 
in a town built after the English fashion, and 
Nonantum not proving suitable, he laid outa 
town at Natick, with gardens, orchards, homes 
and schoolhouse-meetinghouse combined. The 
greatest actual monument to his untiring labors 
is the translation of the Bible into the Indian 
tongue, but his many acts of kindness are even 
a finer monument to his deep human interests 
and rare charity. Never neglecting his Rox- 
bury church for his missionary labors, he con- 
tinued active in both until the infirmities of 
age crept upon him. He died May 20, 1690, 
at the age of eighty six, exclaiming with his 
last breath, ‘‘Welcome joy!” His works 
lived after him, not only in the minds of 








DOCTOR EXPLAINS 


His Article in the Medical Magazine 
About Coffee. 





One of the mest famous medical publica- 
tions in the United States is the Alkaloidal 
Clinic, in a recent number of which an en- 
tertaining article on coffee by a progressive 
physician and surgeon was published. In 
explaining his position in the matter this 
physician recently said: 

“*In the article in question I really touched 
but lightly upon the merits of Postum Food 
Coffee. I have had several cases of heart 
trouble, indigestion and nervousness where 
a permanent cure was effected by merely 
using Postum in place of coffee without any 
other treatment. 

“In my own family I have used Postum 
for three years and my children actually cry 
for it and will not be satisfied with any other 
beverage. Indeed they refuse to eat until 
they have had the customary cup of Postum 
and as it is a rebuilder and does nothing but 
good I am only too glad to let them have it. 

** To get the best results we boil the Postum 
at least 20 minutes and it is then settled by 
adding a little cold water, then the addition 
of fresh cream makes a beverage I now pre- 
fer to the very best coffee.’’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Authorities are agreed that Postum is a 
wonderfully quick and sure rebuilder. Ten 
days’ trial in place of coffee proves it. 

Look in packages for the famous little 
book, “‘ The Road to Wellville.” 
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those he taught, but in the formation of so 
cieties in England for the propagation of the 
gospel, and the inspiration he gave succeed- 
ing workers, notably the devoted young 
Brainerd, who a century later, spent himself 
for the Indians. 


Lessons for today. The last missionary 
whom we considered, John Williams of the 
South Sea Islands, and John Eliot worked in 
far separated quarters of the globe but they 
may be contrasted to advantage and their 
points of resemblance also noted. Eliot comes 
nearer home to American Christians, espe- 
cially New Englanders, inasmuch as strong 
churches of our order bear his name and 
memorials can be seen in Newton, Natick 
and the Massachusetts State House. A profit- 
able exercise with Eliot as the central figure 
has been prepared by the Woman’s Home Mis 
sionary Association, Congregational House, 
Boston, which will send copies containing also 
a valuable list of reference-books to any one. 


I like Eliot’s combination of fidelity to pres- 
ent tasks along with alertness to new oppor 
tunities. He did not shirk his church duties 
when he began to minister unto the Indians. 
It is our privilege and duty while performing 
the Christian service at hand, to be open-eyed 
to new ventures into some untilled part of 
the vineyard. Moreover Eliot stood with the 
ablest modern missionaries in his valuation 
both of evangelistic and educational elements. 
His prayer, ‘‘ Before we die may we be so 
happy as to see a good school encouraged in 
every plantation of the country,” well repre- 
sents this pioneer Christian educator. 








And like every great servant of God there 
was something finer in the man than in any- 
thing he did. Some might have called him 
odd and old-fashioned and visionary in some 
of his schemes for the social and political or- 
ganization of New England, but all felt the ab- 
solute simplicity, sincerity and utter self-for- 
getfulness of the man. He who does Christian 
work in any age must first of all make it clear 
that he is Christ’s man. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JUNE 8 


Mrs. B. F. Hamilton presided. Miss Mary L. 
Hammond of Chihuahua, Mexico, was present 
and gave a report of her visit to the Interna- 
tional Institute for Girls in Madrid. A friend 
and correspondent of Mrs. Golick for many 
years, she went with eyes and heart open to 
the success of that school. She followed this 
account with pictures of the school at Chi- 
huahua, where her efforts have been given 
for several years until, for health reasons, 
a long furlough was necessary. 

Attention was called to the fact that Miss 


“Seibert and Miss Alice Smith would on Satur- 


day, set out upon their long journey to Um- 
zambe, South Africa, and that others of the 
young missionaries will ere long be on their 
way to their respective fields. 

These meetings will now be suspended until 
Oc ‘ober. 


The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 





E. K. Warren, Three Oaks, Mich............. $1175 
A Friend, East Orange, N.J..............-+++. 10.00 
A Friend, Brooklyn, N. Y.............-+---+++ 5.00 
Mrs. E. H. Little, Newburyport............... 200 
Mrs. A. A. Tanner, Providence, R. I.......... 200 
Ws Ws BRINGS ova kbed cccdnccc dsc cenccrcccese 2.00 
Me UMN coe xtivdi ek cadekdbedeveeseccwevicacee 200 
Mrs. C. F. Strunz, South Glastonbury, Ct..... 200 
SPECIAL CALL FUND 
E. K. Warren, Three Oaks, Mich............. $30.00 





Make the measure of your treatment of 
each man not-his desert, but your greatness 
of spirit.—Chips from a Western Philosophy. 
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Instead of keeping unemployed funds you expect to use 
later, let them bear earnings at 5% until such time you 
are ready for them. We can handle such funds as 
profitably for you as more permanent accounts. 
We Are Paying 5% on Savings 
Start any time—withdraw at your option. Earnings 
jay. We will send you full infor- 
mation and can probably refer you 
to patrons in your locality. 
Established 13 years. Under 
New York Banking Dept. super- 
vision. Assets $1,750,000. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
12 Times Bidg., Broadway, New York 














After 30 Years. 


Send for our New Message issued after 30 years. 

r splendid system has developed out of this vast ex 

perience. Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern Kansae 

willnet you six per cent and there is no better security 
on earth. Responsible agents wanted. 
Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS @ COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas. 
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“How Shall A 
Minister 
Invest His Savings?” 


asks the CENTRAL CHRIS- 
TIAN ADVOCATE. That 
paper then answers its own 
question with this admirable 
advice : 

‘* Better take out an insurance 
policy, not too large, not beyond 
what he can afford. Better take 
it out in the ‘old line com- 
panies.’ ’’ 


The Prudential 


, 


is an ‘‘old-line company ’’ and 
issues policies particularly at- 
tractive to ministers and men in 
professional life. 


Send for Specimen 
Policy. Use Coupon. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State 
of New Jersey. 


Home Office : 
NEWARK, N.J. 


JOHN FP. DRYDEN, 
President. 





Without committing myselfto any action, . 
I shall be glad to receive, free, particulars 
and rates of Policies. 





an  WRTYS POTEET CETL ert Cee eee AGE’. «cess 
PRAMS 6 oc cedccccccscesccces steccccscccesccccoes 
5 
Aree... cc iccccccccccescccccccccceeeeseosees 
Occupation. ...-....ccsccccescecssecs Dept. 59 



























When Buying 
Silver 


remember that the maker’s mark on silver 

plated ware isthe only means of identifying the 
best. Bearin mind that forks, spoons, a 
etc., stamped with the famous trade mark 


“1847 ROGERS BROS” 


are a of the 3 the highest grade made. With this impriut as a 
guide you can buy “ Silver Plate that Wears’ as safely 
as an expert. This stamp is also a guarantee that each piece 
is perfect in artistic design and finish. Before you buy 
send for our New Catalogue “T-65.” 


Leading dealers sell our goods. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


(Tnternational Silver Co., Successor 


























To Net 5%4% 


Bonds in denominations of 
$500 and $1,000, being part 
of an issue of $1,500,000 se- 
cured by property which 
cost nearly $5,000,000 
cash. 

Ample sinking fund has 
















been provided to protect 
principal, and valuable con- 
tracts have been deposited 






to care for interest charges. 
A sound and remu- 
nerative investment. 









Full Particulars in Circular 
No. 559 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


1113 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


CHICACO 
(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
































Cold Lor * Air Storage 


oe PLovical =- = Scientific 


The Gilchrist Cold Dry Air Storage is 
the most practical and scientific way of 
storing Furs during the warm season. The 
absolute dryness and unvarying cold in 
the storage chamber adds somewhat to the 
life of the skins as well as to the luster of 
the furs. The cost is insignificant, and your 
garments are absolutely protected against 
all loss. Let us have your Furs and the 
worry is ours, not yours. A postal card 
or telephone message will bring a man to 
get your Furs and any other garments 
which you may desire to have stored. 
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LEWANDOS 


Americas Greatest 
Cleansers and Dyers 


BUNDLES BY MAIL OR EXPRESS 


SHOPS 
Boston 17 Temple Place 
Boston 284 Boylston Street 


New York 557 Fifth Avenue 
Philadelphia 1633 Chestnut Street 
Washington 1337 G Street 
Providence 337 Westminster Street 


Newport 231 Thames Street 
Worcester 3 Pleasant Street 
Lynn 70 Market Street 
Hartford 50 Asylum Street 


New Haven 123 Church Street 
Roxbury 2206 Washington Street 
Cambridge 1274 Massachusetts Ave 
Watertown 1 Galen Street 
All Materials CLEANSED or DYED 
and refinished properly 


Gloves Real Laces and Small Articles can be sent 
by mail Larger bundles by express 


YOU CAN RELY ON 
, LEWANDOS 




















